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Why Longer Deny Yourself the Benefits of 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S 1950-51 REVISED 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH"” BOOK? 


Get your copy of this 1950-51 revised 
$4.50 investor’s reference manual FREE 
with a year’s subscription at $20; or 
for only $1.00 ADDED to a 6-months’ 
subscription at $10 — $11 for both. 


The best advice we can give you now is that you 
prepare to become a better-informed investor for 
the year ahead. You can certainly make wiser 
security selections when you have, for quick refer- 
ence, more than 50,000 financial facts about 1,614 
stocks in the completely revised 36th Edition of 
our 1950-51 $4.50 “Stock FactocrapH Book. 


Why not get your FREE Copy with a year’s sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD now instead of put- 
ting it off for even one more day? Or, get this 
valuable investor’s reference work for only $1 
ADDED to a 6-months’ subscription — $11 for 


Botu. Simply mark coupon below to show which 
offer you prefer. 


A “MUST” IN ANALYZING OVER 1,600 STOCK VALUES 


One glance at our 1950-51 “Stock FAcTOGRAPH”’ 
Book will convince you that nowhere else can you 
find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, 
each company’s set-up, historical background, 
financial position, eight years’ performance record, 
outlook, and other essential facts and figures you 
as an investor must have to evaluate the stocks you 
own or consider buying. “Your Factographs are a 
MUST in analyzing stocks,” writes our subscriber, 


Mr. P. E. B., Owego, New York. 


This handy book brings you 1,182 Regular and 432 
Condensed “FACTOGRAPHS” covering stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange and New York 
Curb. If you were to dig out the same information 
from original sources, each Regular “Factograph” 
would require from two hours’ to a whole day’s 
time to complete and would occupy, on the average, 
one typewritten page, letter size. So this FREE 288- 
page book gives you the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 1,200 typewritten pages of data, represent- 
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“FACTOGRAPH” BOOK PRICELESS 


“I know you have been told, again and again, of the wonderful 
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a year’s subscription for my sister, for which I enclose my 


check.”—(Dr.) L. B. S., California. 





ing more than 3,000 man-hours of labor by expert 


statisticians. You'll agree the book would be cheap 
at $10.00 a copy. 


And don’t forget that we supply you the means of keep- 
ing your “FacTOGRAPHS” information up-to-date right 
through the year. How? Through the latest boiled-down 
data on Earnings, new Dividends, Capital Changes, Divi- 
dend Changes, Business and Market Trends each week in 
FINANCIAL WorLD and each month in our free monthly 
pocket supplement, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS”, giving 
every FINANCIAL Wor pb subscriber our expert Ratings 
on 1,900 listed stocks, in addition to a veritable mine of 
absolutely essential statistical data. 
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(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 

(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1950-51 Revised $4.50 “Stock FactocraPH” Book, FREE. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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He’s anybody 
and everybody... 





. . . he’s married and he’s single. 
He’s rich or poor. He’s butcher, 
baker or candlestick maker. 

He’s the man in the street to most 
people. Just Mr. Average American 
—unless he’s a broker and you're 
talking about Wall Street. 

Then, the man in the street be- 
comes someone who only wears 
homburgs, climbs out of Cadillacs, 
and just talks dividends, debentures, 
and the Dow-Jones averages. 

And that’s too bad — because it 
simply isn’t true! 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for ex- 
ample, we’ve got nearly 900 
“brokers”—and there’s nothing mys- 
terious about them. 

We call them Account Executives 
and they drive more Fords than 
Cadillacs, wear more fedoras than 
homburgs. They’re young and old, 
have two children or six—are as 
much the “man in the street” as any- 
one you’re likely to meet. 

Still they do have at least one 
thing in common: A sincere desire 
to help people invest their money as 
sensibly as possible. 

Naturally, we think they can. 
They’ve already been of service to 
thousands of investors. 

If you’ve got any questions about 
the securities you own, want more 
facts about some stock before you 
buy, or would like us to prepare a 
complete - investment program for 
you, just ask. There’s no charge, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 

Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 

. . . Or write— 
Department SE-4 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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A New Symbol 
for a Company 59 Years Old 


ATF Incorporated has changed its name to Daystrom, 
Incorporated and its ticker symbol on the New York 
Stock Exchange has been changed to DYM. 


In 1892 this company was established as American 
Type Founders. It has long been the foremost supplier 
of equipment to the graphic arts industry, and during 
World War II was an important producer of precision 
parts and equipment for the Army, Navy and Air Corps. 


Five years ago the management embarked on a 
diversification program and new businesses were 
acquired in consumer industries. The soundness of this 
program is reflected in the record of recent years. 


Peacetime sales during the five-year period 1946- 
1950 inclusive (fiscal year ending March 31) aver- 
aged $33,010,000 annually. This compares with 
$7,460,000 for the five peacetime years 1937-1941. 
During the wartime period 1942-1945 sales averaged 
$32,880,000 annually, when the company was con- 
verted 95% to war production. 


The initials ATF were adopted for the parent 
company five years ago in order to benefit from the 
goodwill long associated with American Type 
Founders. This identification no longer reflects the 
true character of our diversified operations in con- 
sumer fields. 


Why “Daystrom, Incorporated” was selected 


Daystrom furniture, manufactured by one of our sub- 
sidiaries, meanwhile has become well known as a brand 
name to millions of people through national advertis- 
ing in magazines, newspapers and on the radio. The 
name “Daystrom” will carry weight in the introduction 
and promotion of new products in new fields. 


Daystrom, Incorporated is new in name alone. 
From Daystrom in the future — as from ATF in the 
past — will come new developments and new products 
to contribute to better living. 





Daystrom, Incorporated products, subsidiaries and facilities include: 


Letterpress, offset and gravure printing presses, 
foundry type and other equipment for the printing 


industry — American Type Founders, with plants at 
Elizabeth, N.J., Mt. Vernon and Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Chromed steel, wood and plastic household furniture 
— Daystrom. Furniture Corporation, with plants at 


Olean and Friendship, N. Y.; Western Division, plant 
at Fullerton, Calif. 


Plywood and lumber products—Daystrom Laminates, 
Inc., at Daystrom, N.C. 


Sound recorders and electronic devices — Daystrom 
Electric Corporation, formerly Frederick Hart & Co., 
Inc., plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DAYSTROM, INCORPORATED 


rormeRLY ATF Incorporatep 


200 Elmora Avenue 


Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Low Money Rates a 
Continuing Market Factor 


Recent developments indicate that interest rates will re- 


main artificially low. Assurance on this point will bolster 


bond prices and will also be a stock price influence 


bout ten years ago, Federal Re- 
serve authorities submitted a 
special report to Congress dealing 
with the inflationary implications of 
the current huge volume of excess 
bank reserves and the resulting- low 
level of interest rates. The report 
stated, “interest rates have fallen to 
unprecedentedly low levels. Some of 
them are well below reasonable re- 
quirements of an easy money policy” 
—which, as the report pointed out, 
had been adopted as an anti-deflation- 
ary weapon during the depression. 

The report might almost as well 
have been torn up as soon as it was 
written. Interest rates on long 
term bonds were not merely per- 
mitted, but were actually forced, to 
decline further, with the inflationary 
consequences which were correctly 
predicted in advance and are now a 
matter of painful record. Obviously, 
low money rates were not the sole 
contributors to the war and postwar 
inflation, but they played an impor- 
tant part since they resulted in undue 
concentration of the increasing Fed- 
eral debt in the banking system, thus 
expanding bank credit. 

The Federal Reserve Board was by 
no means a willing participant in this 
inflationary process, but its hands 
were tied. In order to facilitate the 
large-scale deficit financing required 
during the war, and to minimize debt 
service costs, the Board subordinated 
its normal functions and purposes to 
Treasury policy. Growing increas- 
ingly restive after the war ended, it 
persuaded the Treasury to permit an 
increase in short term money rates 
but continued to support long term 
Treasury bonds (when necessary) at 
the prevailing 214 per cent basis. 

Now we are once more faced with 
a highly inflationary situation, and 
the Board is once more greatly con- 
cerned over the potentially explosive 
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potentialities of artificially low inter- 
est rates. But as usual, the Treasury 
stands in the way of any change. In 
a speech January 18 Secretary Sny- 
der emphasized the importance of 
reducing the concentration of Gov- 
ernment obligations in the banking 
system, but announced that the 214 


Harris & Ewing 
Treasury Secretary Snyder and President Truman, Low Money Rate Exponents 


per cent rate for long term bonds will 
be retained. 

The two statements are highly con- 
tradictory. If a 214 per cent rate were 
sufficiently generous to attract non- 
bank investors, the banks would not 
be loaded to the hilt with bonds to- 
day. Furthermore, there will be huge 
maturities of E bonds during the next 
few years, and holders can hardly be 
expected to wax enthusiastic over the 
newly-granted option of retaining 
them for another ten years (for a re- 
turn no more generous than that now 
in effect, if they are extended for the 
full ten-year period) unless they are 
convinced that the Government will 
try to maintain the purchasing power 
of the dollars it borrows. 


The Council of Economic Advisers, 
in a recent discussion of methods for 
controlling inflation, stated: “Strong 
emphasis will need to be placed on the 
enlargement of saving, as ‘it will be 
extremely difficult to prevent the 
amount of disposable income . . . from 
exceeding the available supply of con- 
sumer goods. . . . The central effort 
to increase saving will undoubtedly 
be through vigorous patriotic cam- 
paigns to buy government bonds.” 
Short of all-out war, patriotic motives 
will be less strong than they were 
during World War II, and the man in 
the street is much more conscious 
now than he was then of the loss in 
purchasing power entailed in holding 
fixed-value obligations during a pe- 
riod of inflation. 

Thus, bond-selling campaigns will 





encounter difficulty unless investors 
are offered incentives comparable to 
the higher wages offered to labor and 
the higher prices offered to industry 
and farmers. These incentives must 
include both a higher return and an 
assurance, sadly lacking under pres- 
ent policies, that the value of the 
dollar will not be seriously impaired 
over the next ten years or more. 
The Administration refuses to take 
seriously the inflationary effects of 
low interest rates. The CEA dis- 
misses them with the statement—al- 
together incomprehensible in view of 
the facts—that “‘. . . the experience of 
World War II . . . supports the view 
that, if price controls and controls 
Please turn to page 26 
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Appliance Makers 
Face Output Cut 


Following new records for 1950, the current year will see 


material shortages pinching production. But results should 


be satisfactory in comparison with previous periods 


fe eneee of electric and gas 
appliances and equipment had 
record sales and profits during 1950 
and the outlook for qt least the first 
quarter of 1951 is bright. Department 
store sales of appliances of both varie- 
ties boomed during January and re- 
cent reports from the Chicago Furni- 
ture Mart indicate that retailers no 
longer dicker with factory representa- 
tives over prices. Certainty and dates 
of delivery are the prime considera- 
tions. However, at the pace of “scare 
buying” at the retail level, it seems 
likely that manufacturers inventories 
of both completsd appliances and raw 
materials may be running low in the 
second quarter of the year, while 
dealer’s shelves will begin to have a 
barren look. 

During 1950, sales of practically 
every electric appliance moved up, 
with television sets leading the parade 
and with washing machines and re- 
frigerators tied for a distant second. 
The record of TV sales is the more 
surprising when it is considered a 
mere “child” in point of introduction 
in the appliance field. With only 6,500 
television units sold in 1946, con- 
sumer sales jumped to 178,590 in 
1947, 975,000 in 1948, 3 million in 
1949 and 6.9 million last year. In re- 
tail value, television sales rose from 
$2.1 million in 1946 to $1.6 billion in 
1950. A comparison of unit sales of 
the five leading electric appliances in 
thousands for 1950 and 1949 follows: 


1950 
3,730 


1949 Gain 


3,080 21% 
11,409 21 
4,450 39 
3,200 39 
3,000 130 


25,139 39% 

Although the appliance appetite ap- 
pears impossible to satisfy, it would 
seem that the demand for certain elec- 
tric devices has about ‘reached its 
peak. At the close of 1950, according 
to Electrical Merchandising, appliance 
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Vacuum cleaners. 
Radios 13,779 
Refrigerators .... 6,200 
Washing machines 4,345 
Television sets... 6,900 








Philco Corp. 


field trade publication, 93.6 per cent 
of homes in the country with electric 
service owned radios, 87.2 per cent had 
electric irons, 86.4 per cent refrigera- 
tors, 78.0 per cent electric clocks and 
71.9 per cent electric washing ma- 
chines. On the other hand, only 2.0 per 
cent had electric juicers, 2.0 per cent 
electric dishwashers, 1.9 per cent elec- 
tric food-waste disposers, 1.2 per cent 
electric clothes dryers and a mere 0.5 
per cent air conditioners. Compared 
with these ownerships, 26.4 per cent 
of electric consumers had TV sets. 
Admittedly, the appeal of a radio may 
be greater than that cf a dishwasher ; 
but where one is almost at its satura- 
tion point the other has 98 per cent 
of the trip still to make. 

For the first time in the history of 
the industry, sales of household gas 
ranges passed the three million 
mark, automatic gas water heater de- 
liveries were above two million and 
sales of gas furnaces were above one 
million. The two major factors re- 
sponsible for this record are the wider 
availability of natural gas and the 
growing popularity of “bottled” gas 
—or liquid propane—in areas beyond 
the reach of gas mains and pipe lines. 

The Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Association estimates that 1.36 mil- 
lion new households began using gas 
last year and that 7.2 million new 
gas consumers have been added in the 


past five years. In addition, 5.8 mil- 
lion homes using gas, or 26 per cent 
of all such homes, were utilizing L-P 
gas. During 1950, they bought 682,- 
000 gas stoves, 311,000 gas water 
heaters and 78,000 smaller appliances. 
Not all manufacturers of electric 
and gas appliances center their activi- 
ties solely in those products. Many of 
the producers of electric appliances 
are manufacturers of heavy electrical 
equipment and supplies, which are 
purchased by utilities, while some 
of them like General Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric turn out the 
huge electric generating equipment 
utilized by not only utilities but by 
battleships as well. Leading manu- 
facturers of this class already have 
received large defense orders, which 
may not be so profitable since their 
profits on “war orders” can be 
trimmed down through renegotiation. 
At the start of World War II, many 
of the electric generators being built 
on order for utilities were immedi- 
ately diverted to fighting ships. 


Seek Substitutes 


In addition, electric appliances, as a 
group, require vital materials that are 
soon to be in short supply. The 
television makers are now experi- 
menting with plastics, redesigning 
their sets to reduce the amount of 
copper wire required and hope to de- 
velop a substitute for cobalt. 

Manufacturers of gas appliances, 
particularly furnaces and ranges, like- 
wise will be faced with a reduced sup- 
ply of iron and steel, although they 
have less demand for chromium, cop- 
per and aluminum than the electric 
producers. Moreover, many of them 
are essentially foundries and produce 
much more than appliances. This may 
account for about 65 per cent of its 
members having already advised the f° 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation that they were, or contem- 
plated, converting to defense goods. 

Nevertheless, the outlook for ap- ‘ 
pliance manufacturers or dealers is 
not wholly discouraging. In all prob- 
ability, they will not have sales or 
profits in the next few years of the 
size they have enjoyed in the post- 
war period, but by the standards of 
wartime days—and even prewar years 
when no restrictions on the use of 
vital metals existed — the immediate 
future should prove profitable. 
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Second of a Series— 


The Fortune-Building Power 
of DIVIDEND INCOME 


By Louis Guenther 


Publisher, FINANCIAL WORLD 


n the initial instalment of this series 
(FW, Feb. 7, 51) I discussed the 
merits of investing in sound high 
grade stocks for income and outlined 
the results of a critical survey of the 
records of more than 100 stocks over 
the 25-year period dating from 1925. 
The stocks selected for the study were 
the seasoned, dividend-payers of 1925, 
all rated A in that year by FINANCIAL 
Wor.p’s Independent Appraisals. 
Approximately half of the issues 
had paid dividends uninterruptedly 
for 15 years or more, a number in fact 
dated back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Among these veterans of the 
investment world were such issues as 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
which paid: its initial dividend in 1881, 


Continental Insurance with a record 
dating from 1854, Diamond Match 
and Standard Oil (N. J.) each from 
1882, and Coca-Cola (1893) along 
with General Electric, National Bis- 
cuit, United Fruit, and others. 


One of Many Factors 


A corporation’s dividend history is 
only one of the many factors which 
must be considered in determining the 
investment status of its securities, but 
its significance is obvious. That other 
essential characteristics of investment 
excellence also were present in the 
entire list of securities presented in 
the accompanying tabulation (and in 
the list to be published in the succeed- 
ing instalment of this series) is indi- 


§Section One 
No. of 





Total 


cated by the fact that without excep- 
tion all of the issues have continued 
to pay dividends since 1925. 

Necessarily a study of this type is 
time - consuming, however extensive 
and complete may be one’s library of 
statistical data. The survey was initi- 
ated several months ago and for that 
reason the tabulation carries through 
to the end of 1949, rather than to the 
close of 1950. But the 1925-49 study 
amply sustains every point that was 
made in the first article concerning 
the fortune building power of divi- 
dend income, including of course 
stock dividends, distributions of 
stocks of subsidiaries, or out of a cor- 
poration’s investment portfolio and, 
as well, the exercise of stock and 
other subscription rights. 

As graphically illustrating the 
theme, the tabulation covers 40 stocks. 
The A to G section of the list printed 
this week presents an almost identical 
pattern with the second section which 
will accompany the concluding instal- 
ment of this series. The separation 
has been made only because of the 
length of the table and to avoid over- 
whelming the reader with statistics. 

Please turn to page 25 


A Quarter Century of Capital Gain and Income from Well Selected Investments 





1925 ¢Total | Shares Price, Value Total Teal — 
#1925 Cost of Income End of Endof Endof Market Gain and to and Gain 
Company Price 100 Shs. 1925-49 1949 1949 1949 Gain Income Cost End 1949 
PIE RO PUNCUIONE 5.6.6 c oikls cis artic eiecew diel 102% $10,212 $34,025 900.00 22% $20,587 $10,375 $44,400 434.8% $54,612 
Ey MD pciccdnccascacceces 9834 9,837 18,139 110.25 205 601 12,764 30,903 314.1 40,740 
ATI MEMED MIEN oc oo: 0606 0s <rs-ce diaeeeicee 2273%4 22,775 ~=55,125 600.00 106% 63,900 41,125 96,250 442.6 119,025 
re ree 146% 14,612 29,240 400.00 41% ~=16,500 1,888 31,128 213.0 45,740 
American Telephone .............. 137% 13,785 27,072 100.00 146% 14,650 865 27,937 202.6 41,722 
American Tobacco “B” ............ 102 10,200 23,575 200.00 74% ~#14,900 4,700 28,275 277.2 38,475 
Beech-Nut Packing ................ 68% 6,887 11,965 367.50 32% ~=«:11, 944 5,057 = 17,022 247.1 23,909 
Burroughs Adding ................. 8.400 16,658 858.33 13% ~=11,909 3,509 20,167 240.1 28,567 
-_} — ear, 67% 6,725 24,641 403.98 58% 23,784 17,059 41,700 620.1 48,425 
a eee 65% 6,512 12,460 300.00 25 7,500 988 13,448 206.5 19,960 
It, od ic kw ceein a'e bs 128% 12,887 64,350 800.00 166 132,800 119,913 184,263 1,562.1 214.200 
Div. a nas nind.g akan weer) | Aa een 6,150 200.00 54% 10,900 10,900 17,050 Rte 0 ’ 
SMI TIE nin ccceessceccdws 76% 7,675 14,443 315.00 36% 11,537 3,862 18,305 238.5 25,980 
IE a 6dinc Sedaka Oude as ou 121% 12,150 18,076 384.70 78% 30,199 18,049 36,125 297.3 48,275 
kd iid un o's Caw es WES 37% 3,737 7,750 101.00 72 7,272 3,535 11,285 307.8 15.242 
ee NS 6c bce wank Seewe habae etn oh 101 4.04 2914 119 119 Dt : oa 
Diamond i os date ak wack 3 123% 12,375 18,080 500.00 39 19,500 7,125 25,205 
Divs. ne ee ck eeebea.  aenad 14,350 500.00 41, 20,500 20,500 34,850 498.2 74,030 
Divs. in Universal Match.........  ..... — seee- 750 50.00 17 850 850 1,600 
Du Pont, MS eh ee ada 5 wists «Keble 259% 25,962 132,558 3,920.00 615, 241,570 215,608 348,166 1349.4 376.288 
Div. in General Motors........... .... . erry 884 17.82 71% 1,276 1,276 —*C. . 
Eastman Modak ................... 111% 911,137 17,561 525.00 46% 24,544 13,407 30,968 278.0 42,105 
Fidelity-Phoenix We Asie Lats career 163% 16,325 25,578 541.15 81% 44,239 27,914 53,492 327.7 69,817 
First National Stores............... 36% 3,637 7,742 133.00 69 9,177 5,540 13,282 365.1 16,919 
General Mleettle <ccsssicicccscaccer 282% 28,225 53,260 1,600.00 42% 67,400 39,175 92,435 
Div. in Carolina Power & Light... .....  ..... 2 0.66 32% 21 21 23 
Div. in Electric Bond & Share..... ..... ..... 171 39.85 18% 727 727 898 342.8 124,982 
Div. in Middle South Utilities..... ..... 00 ..... eee 1.14 18 21 21 21 
Oe eS ee os eee ee 47 266.67 12% 3,333 3,333 3,380 
General Motors .................... 107% 10,725 14,710 750.00 715 53,719 42,994 57,704 538.0 68,429 
RR Hai Ss ck ais Aches $254,780 $649,463 $887,979 $633,199 $1,282,662 $1,537,442 


*Mean price for the year, or half way between high anw low. tIncludes proceeds from sales of rights. §Section Two will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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New Boom for Retail Trade 


Store sales are running well ahead of year-ago levels 


as buyers rush to beat expected shortages and higher 


prices. But scare buying is not the principal factor 


lmost immediately upon the out- 
break of war in Korea last June, 
retail stores experiericed a flood of 
customers who remembered the short- 
ages of World War II and wanted to 
stock up in advance this time with 
items such as radios, television sets, 
household electric appliances, passen- 
ger cars, sheets, towels and similar 
cotton goods, nylon hosiery, furniture 
and even sugar. In consequence, total 
retail sales (adjusted for seasonal 
variation) rose to a new peak of $12.7 
billion in July, an increase of $1 bil- 
lion over the previous record, and de- 
clined by only $18 million in August. 
A large part of this rush to get rid 
of dollars represented scare buying. 
But it would not have carried retail 
sales to such unheard-of levels had it 
not been superimposed upon a level 
of purchasing which, in dollar terms, 
was already at new peaks. Well be- 
fore our involvement in Korea— 
specifically, in February, March and 
May—retail sales were exceeding the 
previous record established in Aug- 
ust 1948. 


With the reinstatement of Regula- 
tion W, the imposition of higher per- 
sonal income taxes and the apparent 
prospects for an early and successful 
conclusion to the “police action” in 
Korea, retail sales declined to $11.4 
billion in November. But with the 
intervention of the Chinese Commun- 
ists, it became evident that we were 
in for a long struggle, with the price 
increases and interruptions to civilian 
goods production that such a situation 
entails. Accordingly, sales rose to 
$12.1 billion in December and con- 
tinued to rise in January. 

The latest wave of heavy purchas- 
ing also represents scare buying to a 
considerable extent. The items which 
were in greatest demand last summer 
have again been bought heavily, and 
it is pertinent to note that some stores 
reported a decided slump in volume 
the day after the price freeze was an- 
nounced. But scare buying—at least, 
the temporary kind which was re- 
sponsible for last summer’s bulge— 
cannot by any means be considered 
to offer the major explanation for the 








Giant-Size 
Fuel Tank 


For Air Force 


A new type of fuel 
tank, the largest ever 
built, is being turned 
out by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company for 
Air Force long-range 
B-36 bombers. Capable 
of holding 3,000 gal- 
lons of fuel, the tank is 
_composed of a Pliocel 
nylon fuel cell which 
fits into a metal shell. 








latest wave of increases in store vol- 
ume. Gains have been general in all 
departments, including many in which 
there is little prospect of shortages. 

Furthermore, the scare buying ap- 
peared to be tapering off even before 
prices were frozen. During the last 
week of November and the first week 
of December, department store sales 
were slightly below year-earlier levels 
as a result of the hurricane in the 
East and heavy snows in the mid- 
West (these are the only periods 
since mid-May 1950 to show rela- 
tive declines). Thereafter, increasing 
year-to-year gains were shown which 
reached a peak in the week ended 
January 6 when sales were 39 per 
cent above those for the week ended 
January 7, 1950. But in succeeding 
weeks the margin of gain declined 
successively to 31 per cent, 31 per 
cent and 25 per cent, indicating that 
the anticipatory buying of last sum- 
mer had just about filled the needs 
(or exhausted the pocketbooks) of 
those who engage in that activity. 

A further drop in the margin of in- 
crease over the previous year took 
place in the week ended February 3, 
the week after price control was 
placed in effect. This may prove a 
temporary condition, however. The 
urge to buy now in order to avoid 
price increases next day or next week 
has now vanished, but consumers are 
likely to think back once more to the 
shortages, the price increases and the 
disappearance of low-priced _ lines 
which marked World War II. To the 
extent that this makes them prefer 
goods to dollars, and as soon as they 
have recovered financially from the 
recent buying spree, they may be back 
in the market on as large a scale as 
their incomes permit. 

Retail inventories are high. Even 
consumers’ durable goods are in 
ample supply at present, though 
stocks might melt away in a hurry if 
Congress shows any indication of im- 
posing the substantially higher ex- 
cise taxes requested by Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder. It is entirely possible 
that some retailers might find their 
inventories burdensome in the event 
of another “peace scare.” But if inter- 
national relations continue strained, 
the chances are that present high 
levels of retail stocks will represent 
merely a high sales potential. 

Barring the achievement of depend- 
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able peace, the outlook for retail sales 
will depend on the levels of personal 
income and taxes thereon together 
with the success which may be 
-Bachieved by the Government in foster- 
ing a greater volume of saving 
stithrough bond drives and otherwise. 
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other oil companies. 


n the first nine months of 1950 
Union Oil Company of California 
earned $1.93 per share on its common 
stock, this comparing with $3.26 per 
share in the same 1949 period. Final 
results for 1950 have yet to be re- 
‘Pleased, but earnings for the full year 
are expected to fall considerably be- 
low the $3.69 earned in 1949. The 
decline in profits was recorded in the 
face of rising sales, which totaled 
$159.4 million for the latest nine 
months reported, vs. $153.6 million in 
the corresponding year-earlier period. 
The showing is in marked contrast 
to results reported by other oil com- 
panies, and since stock market prices 
generally reflect investors’ interpreta- 
tion of corporation earnings and pros- 
pects, the stock has lagged other is- 
sues in the petroleum group. Divi- 
dend payments in 1950 totaled $2 per 
share, and the 50-cent quarterly rate 
has been continued this year with the 
payment of that amount on Febru- 
ary 9. In 1949, $2.3714 per share was 
distributed to common stock holders. 
The earnings situation, however, is 
not as disturbing as superficially it 
appears when viewed on the nine- 
months basis. Quarter-by-quarter 
comparisons present a more favorable 
picture. Earnings hit their low point 
in the first 1950 quarter at 31 cents 
per share and this marked the bottom 
of the descent from $1.54 per share 
in the first quarter of 1949. . In the 
second quarter net per share more 
than doubled the first quarter’s fig- 
ure at 63 cents, and while this con- 
trasted with 94 cents in the second 
1949 quarter it nevertheless exactly 
equalled the results of the third quar- 
ter of 1949. In the third quarter of 
last year 99 cents per share was 
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Disposable income, after taxes, seems 
likely to rise for a long time to come, 
and most of the increase will be con- 
centrated in the lower income groups 
which customarily spend -most of their 
earnings. Thus, retailers have reason 
to anticipate a recurrence in greater 


the Matter with Union Oil. 


BDespite third quarter improvement, 1950 earnings ran well 
‘below 1949 levels, in marked contrast to results shown by 


Here are the reasons—and prospects 


earned, topping the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year by five 
cents. Union Oil shared in the broad 
uptrend in oil industry sales and earn- 
ings which accelerated during the sec- 
ond quarter of the year, and received 
further momentum with the Korean 
outbreak and the inauguration of the 
defense program. Prices improved 
and margins widened, with produc- 
tion of both crude oil and refined 
products rising into new high terri- 
tory. When Union’s full year state- 
ment is issued it should show the 
company making substantial progress 
toward its former earning capacity. 

Because of conditions peculiar to 
the Pacific Coast area, operations of 
Union Oil are not strictly comparable 
with those of other integrated com- 
panies doing a nation-wide business. 
Much of California crude is of low 





Union Oil 


ae 


*Sales Price Range 
Year (Millions) m aA TDividends High Low 
1929.. $88.9 $3.56 $2.00 57 —42% 
1933.. 53.2 0.45 1.00 233%.— 8% 
1937.. 85.3 2.58 140 28%—17%. 
1938.. 78.1 1.47 1.20 22%—17% 
1939.. 76.4 1.25 105 19%4—15% 
1940.. 75.0 0.99 1.00 17%—12 
1941.. 824 1.34 100 16 —11% 
1942.. 90.8 1.19 1.00 1634—10 
1943.. 110.3 1.56 1.00 22%4—15% 
1944.. 127.7 1.91 1.00 203%—17% 
1945.. 138.5 1.89 1.00 27%4—20% 
1946.. 121.7 1.90 1.00 29 —20% 
1947.. 171.4 3.85 1.10 27 —20 
1948.. 208.4 6.51 195 38%—21% 
1949.. 205.4 3.69 2.37% 32K%—25% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
. eS Re POE rere ee 
1950.. 159.4 1.93 a2. 00 b374—25% 





*Gross operating revenues. tHas paid dividends 
in io year since 1916. a—Full year. Also 50 
conte ebruary 9, 1951. b—Through February 7, 


or lesser degree of their experience 
during World War II, when sales 
rose without interruption from $42 
billion in 1939 to $75.8 billion in 
1945. This time, of course, they start 
vom a much higher base; sales last 
year amounted to $140 billion. 


of California ? 


gasoline content, and yields an unduly 
high proportion of residual fuel oil. 
Demand for heavy fuel oils slumped 
in Union’s territory in 1949 because 
of rising importations of natural gas, 
the switching of railroads to diesel 
power, a decline in industrial activity 
and a downtrend in military takings. 
Demand for gasoline, heating oils and 
other light products, however, con- 
tinued high and Union found itself, 
at the end of 1949, in a badly unbal- 
anced inventory position, despite in- 
creased purchases of light crudes and 
the shutting in of more than 20,000 
barrels a day of its own heavy crude. 

Early in 1950 Union sold several 
million barrels of heavy residual fuel 
to interests in the East, accepting 
heavy inventory losses on the transac- 
tions. A long term contract for the 
purchase of high gravity crude from 
former Doheny properties in South- 
ern California became effective dur- 
ing the first quarter. This with other 
light oil production brought in by 
Union on its properties in Texas and 
Louisiana, has provided it with sub- 
stantial supplies for blending with 
heavy crude and the production of 
heavy residual fuel oil is no longer 
disproportionate. These steps, with 
the improved demand for residual fuel 
stemming from rising industrial ac- 
tivity and defense demands has placed 
Union’s inventory in balance. 

An adequate measure of the im- 
proving outlook for Union Oil is un- 
likely to become fully apparent until 
later this year, when earnings should 
reflect the combination of increased 
volume, satisfactory prices and rea- 
sonable unit profit margins. Mean- 
while the common stock, despite its 
rise of more than 50 per cent from 
its 1950 low to the present level 
around 37, still affords the investor 
the liberal yield of 5.4 per cent on 
the basis of the $2 annual dividend, 
which Union should have no diffi- 
culty in maintaining. 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Cyanamid B 

The shares (now 85) represent a 
well diversified growth equity. (Pd. 
$4.62%4 in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) The 
recent sharp rise in the shares appears 
to have been based on two reasons: 
unconfirmed rumors of a possible 
stock split, and reported progress on 
a vaccine for infantile paralysis. 
Cyanamid is now the only maker of 
acrylonitrile, a basic material in the 
newer types of synthetic fibres. A 
new and more economical method of 
making this product from acetylene 
gas has been developed and a new 
plant to produce calcium carbide 
(from which acetylene is obtainable) 
will be constructed in Virginia. (Also 
FW, Dec. 27.) 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F. b+ 

Large postwar property wmprove- 
ments and diesel acquisitions are 
reflected in higher earnings; recent 
price, 172. (Pd. $2 thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $8.50 incl. $2 ext.) On 
April 26 stockholders will vote to split 
the common and preferred stocks two- 
for-one and if approved the change 
will become effective August 1. The 
preferred stock split was proposed to 
maintain equal voting rights for both 
issues. Common stock earnings in 
1950 soared to $31.28 a share (re- 
flecting the highest system net income 
in its history) compared with $18.06 
in 1949. Last December deposits of 
carnotite ore bearing uranium, were 
found on lands partly owned by Santa 
Fe and exploration work is now being 
carried out, but the importance of the 
discovery has not been determined. 
(Also FW, June 28.) 


Bell & Howell B 

Selling around 21, stock is a busi- 
nessman’s investment. (Decl. 12%4c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $1 incl. 
50c ext.) Company recently opened 
its $1.5 million microfilm plant in 
Chicago which when operating at full 
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capacity should account for an addi- 
tional $2 million of annual sales. 
Earnings for 1950 are expected to ex- 
ceed $3 a share compared with only 
72 cents in 1949, the improvement re- 
flecting a reduction in fixed expenses 
and overhead, a stimulated demand 
for photographic equipment due to a 
reduction in list prices and increased 
dealer discounts, greater productivity 
and diversification of products. Bell 
& Howell now has a $7 million Gov- 
ernment backlog and is negotiating 
for more orders. (Also FW, Oct. 4.) 


Consumers Power B 

At 33, stock is a suitable holding 
for income. (Pd.$2 1m 1950 and 1949.) 
Last year record sales of both elec- 
tricity and gas resulted in a gain of 23 
per cent in gross revenues to $114.3 
million, a new peak. On a larger 
share capitalization, net increased to 
$3.05 a share from the $2.54 reported 
in the preceding year. Electric rev- 
enues rose 18 per cent while the in- 
crease in gas revenues approximated 
44 per cent. The company has 
planned a capital outlay this year of 
around $48 million, the largest ex- 
pansion budget in its history. On 
completion of projects in the 1951 
budget as well as others now under 
way, electric generating capacity will 
be twice that of 1946. (Also FW, 
June 14.) 


Creameries of America C+ 

Now around 12, shares are one of 
the more speculative issues in the 
group. (Pays 25c qu.) Management 
attributes present difficulties to mount- 
ing labor and other costs, as well as 
lower purchasing power in Hawaii, 
one of the company’s important sales 
territories. The first nine months of 
last year produced 93 cents a share 
vs. $1.24 in the corresponding months 
of 1949; while improvement was 
shown in each quarter of 1950, full 
year results probably fell below the 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


$1.55 per share realized in 1949, 
Dairy products furnish about 63 per 
cent of company’s sales ; ice cream, 19 
per cent; frozen food products, seven 
per cent; and beer, ice and miscel- 
laneous operations, 10 per cent. 


Crucible Steel C 


Company's record under normal 
operating conditions ts distinctly un- 
impressive, but better results should 
continue under the present rearma- 
ment program; price, 42. (No dws. 
since 1945.) Company has completed 
a $24 million modernization program 
and will be allowed accelerated amor- 
tization of $26 million on new facili- 
ties. Earnings for 1950 are estimated 
at $9 a share compared with a deficit 
of 41 cents in 1949. Preferred arrears 
were cleared last December, but capi- 
tal requirements for expansion pur- 
poses will limit the amount of cash 
dividends to be paid this year ; a stock 
dividend is also a possibility. The 
titanium producing affiliate jointly 
owned with Remington Arms is not 
on a profitable basis, but sales of this 
unit are expected to expand consid- 
erably. (Also FW, Aug. 30.) 


Dixie Cup B+ 

Although not on the bargain counter 
at 55, stock has well defined growth 
potentialities. (Now pays 50c qu.) 
Company plans to double the capacity 
of its Fort Smith, Ark., plant and will 
also expand its main plant at Easton, 
Pa., about 20 per cent by November. 
Cost of this program is estimated at 
$1.5 million. Latest 12-month earn- 
ings (through September 30) show 
net of $9.87 per share vs. $6.99 in the 
like year-earlier period. The 178,644 
shares of $2.50 Class A stock—con- 
vertible into common on a share-for- 
share basis—are now selling well 
above call price of 45; full conversion 
would increase the stock capitaliza- 
tion by approximately 88 per cent to 
381,310 shares. (Also FW, Nov. 15.) 
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Erie Railroad C+ 

Shares of this trunk line carrier are 
fundamentally speculative, but road 
should benefit from heavy traffic in 
prospect during the period ahead; 
price, 24. (Pd. $1.75 in 1950; pd. 
1949, $1.) The investment of $90 
million in road and equipment in the 
past five years was reflected in last 
year’s results. Gross revenues in- 
creased eleven per cent to $166 mil- 
lion (second only to 1948) and net 
climbed to $4.67 a share vs. $1.60 in 
1949. Most of the road’s dieselization 
program is now complete and no 
major capital expenditures should be 
required for some time. Management 
expects a good year in 1951, but cites 
wages, taxes and freight rates as the 
biggest uncertainties in the current 
outlook. Erie could earn $5.93 per 
share (before deduction of capital and 
sinking funds) before being subject 
to EPT. (Also FW, Sept. 6.) 


Glidden B 
At 33, stock appears reasonably 
valued in relation to prospects. (Pd. 
75c incl. 25¢ ext. thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $2.10 incl. 40c ext.) In the 
fiscal year ended last October 31, unit 
volume of production and sales rose 
more than twenty per cent above any 
previous year although dollar volume 
did not show a similar rise because of 
lower selling prices. Glidden also 
registered a 39 per cent sales gain 
in the first two months of the current 
fiscal year over the corresponding 
period a year earlier, with November 
results the best for that month in the 
company’s history. Company has 
succeeded in improving a synthesis 
of Cortisone, a drug for arthritis and 
other diseases. (Also FW, Nov. 8.) 


International Harvester A 

Stock has long term attraction on 
basis of company’s strong trade posi- 
tion; recent price, 36. (Pd. $1.95 in 
1950; pd. 4949, $1.70.) Net income 
attained a new peak in company’s 
fiscal year ended October 31, 1950, 
and, while sales were up 3.7 per cent 
over 1949 to $942.6 million, they 
were just under the record volume of 
$945.5 million reported in 1948. 
Strikes in company’s plants in final 
two months of the operating period 
prevented sales from attaining an all- 
time record. Actual net last year 
equaled $4.72 per share vs. $4.36 per 
FEBRUARY 14, 1951 


share in 1949. Military orders have 
been received for 13,500 motor 
trucks, with other contracts coming 
in for crawler tractors. Management 
believes company can sell all civilian 
products it can build this year. 


Mission Corporation B 

Now at 81, stock appears worth 
holding on basis of liquidating value 
of underlying securities. (Pd. stock 
in both 1950 and 1949.) Pursuant to 
an exemption order issued by the 
SEC January 15 under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, company 
may dispose of all its stock in Tide 
Water Associated Oil to Mission De- 
velopment Company. In considera- 
tion for the transfer of about 996,662 
shares of Tide Water stock to Mis- 
sion Development, latter will issue 
approximately 1,993,324 shares to 
Mission Corporation. This will per- 
mit Mission Corporation to continue 
its present dividend policy (distribu- 
tion of Mission Development stock), 
retain cash for business purposes and 
preserve the block value of the Tide 
Water stock intact. 


Phillips Petroleum B+ 

Company's strong trade position 
and operational diversification war- 
rant a liberal price-earnings ratio; 
recent price 80. (Pd. $3.50 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $3.) At the annual meeting 
on April 24 stockholders will vote on 
a 2-for-1 stock split. Estimates place 
1950 net at $8.50 per share vs. $7.36 
in 1949, and at present all facilities 
are producing at capacity. (Also 
FW, Nov. 8.) 


Sherwin-Williams A 

Selling around 63, stock is a suit- 
able longer term ihcome holding. 
(Decl. 75c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$3.121%4 incl. 50c ext.) Around 
March 1, construction will get under- 
way on a $250,000 addition to com- 
pany’s Hubbard, O., plant. The new 
addition will house equipment for 
lacquering metal used in the manu- 
facture of paint and varnish cans, and 
when completed will double the pres- 
ent capacity—although there is pres- 
ent uncertainty concerning availabil- 
ity of sufficient tinplate supplies. 
Sherwin now uses the Hubbard fac- 
tory to make cans for its Eastern 
plant, but it is considering a further 
expansion of this unit to handle the 


lithographic division, Because of ris- 
ing raw material costs, it recently in- 
creased prices on all lines of paint 
about five and one half per cent. 
(Also FW, Oct. 11.) 


Southwestern Public Service e 

This unlisted utility issue has fair 
appeal for the liberal 7% return; cur- 
rent price, 16. (Now pays 28c qu.) 
Company will spend about $19.5 mil- 
lion for construction purposes in the 
year ending next August 31 or ap- 
proximately the same amount as in 
the preceding year. This program 
will be financed largely through a pri- 
vate sale of bonds and preferred stock 
plus an offering of 233,576 new com- 
mon shares on a 1-for-13 basis. Earn- 
ings in the 12 months ended Novem- 
ber 30 amounted to $1.36 per share 
vs. $1.37 on a smaller number of 
shares outstanding a year earlier. 
Management believes that 1951 fiscal 
year earnings will permit mainte- 
nance of the $1.12 annual dividend 
and points out that company will not 
be subject to EPT under the present 
law for either 1950 or 1951. 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Texas Company A 

Current high levels of 91 discount 
proposed split and reflect company’s 
growth potential. (Pd. $6.50 in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $3.75.) Shareholders will 
vote on a 2-for-1 stock split at the 
annual meeting April 24. On basis of 
present capitalization, earnings last 
year may have attained $10 per share 
vs. $9.62 in 1949. Company recently 
opened up new production in North- 
western Martin County, West Texas, 
a completed well flowing 390 barrels 
a day. (Also FW, May 17.) 


United Aircraft C+ 
' Though speculate, stock repre- 
sents one of the better situated units 
in the aviation manufacturing field ; 
recent price, 35. (Pd. $2 iu both 1950 
and 1949.) Company’s Hamilton 
Standard division has a new machine 
in operation which mass produces tur- 
bine blades for turbojet and turbo- 
prop aircraft engines and thus is a 
decided time and cost saver. The 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division 
has been negotiating with Chrysler 
for a license under which the latter 
would construct J-48 Turbo Wasp 
jet engines in a new plant near De- 
troit. (Also FW, Nov. 15.) 
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Few Bargains 


In Rail Income Bonds 


The sharp advance in carrier securities in the past 


several months has carried income bonds to new peaks. 


Rising prices have greatly increased investment risks 


ee appreciable leverage factor in 
railroad capitalizations has been 
of great advantage to the market for 
carrier securities in the past several 
months. Traffic in 1950 was ten per 
cent higher than in 1949 and operat- 
ing revenues increased by a similar 
amount. But this gain was translated 
into an increase of 70 per cent in net 
income for the year. 

Sharply higher profits have brought 

about substantial advances in quota- 
tions for rail stocks and bonds, espe- 
cially among equities and lower grade 
debt issues. Since the middle of last 
year, the Dow-Jones rail stock index 
has risen more than 40 per cent while 
Standard & Poor’s index of income 
bonds has appreciated by approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. 

The factors which have been re- 
sponsible for the advances to date 
promise to continue in the months to 
come. Outlook for traffic volume is 
good. The Shippers Advisory Boards 
anticipate a 16.5 per cent increase in 
carloadings during the first quarter of 
1951, and the uptrend seems likely 
to remain in evidence throughout the 
year. 


Limiting Factors 


With a favorable operating back- 
ground, carrier securities should give 
good performance in the months 
ahead. However, limiting factors are 
beginning to come into play in the 
case of rail bonds, with risks increas- 
ing in lower grade and income bonds 
to a point where investors should be 
highly selective in making new com- 
mitments. 

Recent gains made by some in- 
come bonds have been so wide as to 
be almost startling. Baltimore & 
Ohio 4%s of 2010 are 55 per cent 
higher than they were just prior to 
the Korean War; Lehigh Valley “D” 
4s of 2003 are up 75 per cent and 
quotations for New Haven 4%4s 2022 
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have risen 52 per cent. Market ap- 
preciation in other issues has been 
somewhat smaller but gains still have 
been appreciable. 

Whereas only one bond in the ac- 
companying list, Seaboard Air Line 
4%s of 2016, offered a yield as low 
as 5.5 per cent in mid-1950, eight of 
the 12 bonds in the tabulation now 
sell at prices providing current re- 
turns of 5.5 per cent or less. While 
only two of the 12 bonds sold above 
70 last June, ten of the 12 issues are 
above this figure today. 


Mostly Speculative 


Most income bonds are speculative 
at best, and with market prices at his- 
torically high levels the potentialities 
of capital appreciation (the major 
goal in such buying) have been re- 
duced considerably. Buyers in June 
and earlier months of last year were 
able to make. commitments at a time 
when most railroad income issues 
were sharply depressed. At the pres- 
ent time, many issues cannot even 
theoretically offer large appreciation 
prospects. 


Price ceilings for income bonds cre- 
ated by call prices and interest re. 
turns, in several instances, are not too 
far away. By comparison, rail equities 
appear to offer better market possibil- 
ities. Dividends on common stocks 
may be increased, boosting returns on 
the capital invested in them, and earn- 
ings can continue to influence stock 
prices, which are not subject to any 
ceiling. 

Objections to current investment in 
income bonds as a whole do not apply 
to stronger issues such as Seaboard 
Air Line 4%s of 2016. Where cover- 
age of charges has been consistently 
high and the bonds are soundly situ- 
ated, the issue should be evaluated in 
comparison with good quality fixed 
interest rail securities with allowance 
made for the contingent interest fea- 
ture of the income bonds. 


Caution Urged 


Care should be taken in applying 
investment tests to contingent interest 
issues. For instance, coverage of 
charges should be computed on an 
over-all basis since income bond in- 
terest is paid out of monies remaining 
after fixed interest requirements and 
certain other deductions. Coverage 
of income bonds by the percentage 
method may be misleading if the 
amount of junior debt is proportior- 
ately smaller than the principal 
amount of senior bonds outstanding. 
This may give the erroneous impres- 
sion that an income bond issue has 
wider coverage than its correspond- 
ing senior debt. 


Rail Income Bonds 


*Times 
-—Charges Earned—. 


Year 
1949 


1.25 
3.30 
1.38 


Baltimore & Ohio Co. 434s, 2010. . 
Chic., Great Western 414s, 2038.. 
Chic., Indianap. & Louis., 4s, 1983 


Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. 
“A” 4148, 2019 


Chic. & North Western 434s, 1999 


Denver & Rio Grande W. 
4l4s, 2018 


Erie Railroad 434s, 2015 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4s, 2044 
Lehigh Valley “D” 4s, 2003 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 
414s, 2022 


St. Louis-San Fran. 434s, 2022.... 
Seaboard Air Line 414s, 2016.... 


1.52 
1.21 


2.05 
1.84 
2.25 
1.01 


1.30 
2.09 
3.08 


-—jRange—, 


711 Months— 1950-1951 


1949 1950 High Low 
1.25 1.54 714—-43% 
3.12 3.93 98 —73% 
122 2.34 74 —51% 


—61% 
74%—50% 


1.47 
0.76 


2.56 86 
1.80 


2.06 
1.56 


2.41 90%4—65 
2.78 8234—63 
a3.55 77 —61 


1.67 63 —335% 


6734—40% 
96%4—55 93 
96%4—75% 96 


1.01 
1.31 


2.11 
2.91 


1.30 
3.29 
3.92 


*—Fixed and contingent. a—Full year. t—To February 7, 1951. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Market continues to ignore adverse tax news, perhaps with 


good reason. But even current strong inflation psychology 


cannot carry prices up indefinitely without any reactions 


The President’s proposed new tax program 
turned out to be about as advertised. If enacted 
in the form outlined by Secretary Snyder, it would 
nick corporations for another $3 billion annually, 
retroactive to the beginning of this year, through an 
increase of eight percentage points in normal and 
surtax rates (to 55 per cent), EPT rates (to 85 per 
cent) and the over-all tax ceiling (to 70 per cent). 
Considering that we are not yet engaged in an all- 
out war, such rates must be regarded as exception- 
ally high. For the great majority of enterprises 
which did not take advantage of the 80 per cent 
over-all tax limitation in effect for the years’ 1942- 
45, the proposed taxes are higher than World War 
II levies. Combined normal and surtax rates at 
that time were only 40 per cent, and effective EPT 
rates were 81 per cent in 1942-43 and 8514 per cent 
in 1944-45. 


A company using the average earnings option 
in computing its EPT exemption and earning no 
more before taxes this year than the average for 
its three-year base period would find its net income 
reduced by 35 per cent under the proposed rates. 
If it earned 40 per cent more before taxes, its final 
profit would be 25 per cent lower than in the base 
period; a gain of 60 per cent pre-tax would still 
leave net 20 per cent short of that for 1947-48-49. 
Although the 70 per cent total tax ceiling would 
come into effect as soon as taxable earnings equaled 
170 per cent of those for the base period, such a 
company would still have to earn more than twice 
as much before taxes in order to report the same 
net income. 


A number of reasons may be suggested for the 
stock market’s apparent lack of concern over such 
a prospect. There is the possibility that, if Con- 
gress does not pass a new tax bill for some months, 
it may not make the corporate tax increases retro- 
active. There is slim chance of this, however, and 
in any case the postponement could not exceed six 
months at most. There is a much better possibility 
that the lawmakers will hold the corporate tax boost 
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to three points, or more likely five points, rather 
than the eight points requested. Finally, it may be 
assumed that increased sales volume and higher 
prices will permit enough expansion in earnings 
before taxes to cancel out part of the effect of the 
higher levies on net income. 


That is what happened last time. Taxable cor- 
porate profits rose from less than $6.5 billion in 
1939 (the best level since 1929) to more than $25 
billion in 1943, and held at approximately that 
level in 1944. It would be a mistake, however, to 
count too strongly on a repetition of World War 
II experience in this respect. The year 1939 was 
one of depression, when an average of 9.5 million 
persons were unemployed and 57.5 cent of active 
corporations lost money. In 1947, however (latest 
data available) under 31 per cent were in the red. 


Another factor, intangible but important, may 
be cited in an attempt to justify the refusal of in- 
vestors or even speculators to worry about the effect 
of taxes on stock prices. Equities do not sell at any 
fixed ratio to earnings, and it is perfectly possible 
for the two to move in opposite directions. Any 
change in price-earnings ratios from their current 
near-record lows is much more likely to involve 
expansion than contraction. This statement could, 
of course, have been made at any time during the 
past several years, and would so far have appeared 
premature; but the widespread, growing and tho- 
roughly justified fear of inflation now supplies an 
excellent reason for anticipating a return to a more 
normal relationship between stock prices and earn- 
ings. 


This is a factor which will apparently remain 
in operation for a long time to come. But for the 
very reason that it does not provide a fresh new 
stimulus each morning tending to make yesterday’s 
prices appear too low, it cannot be expected to carry 
stock quotations continuously upward without oc- 
casional reactions. 

Written February 8, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Growing Atomic Power 


The billions to be spent for atomic energy de- 
velopment within the next few years will be dis- 
tributed ultimately among several score companies 
which not only contribute to research and produc- 
tion but aid in enlarging present plants and build- 
ing new ones. Altogether, there are more than 
1,200 facilities under the supervision of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Major production and re- 
search installations such as Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Hanford, Wash., and Los Alamos, N. M., number 
twelve. Two vast new facilities in the blueprint 
stage include a plant to occupy a 250,000-acre site 
in the Savannah River, near Aiken, S. C., and a 
uranium 235 plant authorized for Paducah, Ky. 
Recently taken over from the Air Force is part of 
the 5,000 square-mile bombing and gunnery range 
at Las Vegas, Nev., which is being used for test 
activities. The list of companies which supply radia- 
tion instruments and accessories is a long one, but 
among the larger and better known are Bendix 
Aviation, E. I. du Pont, Eastman Kodak, General 
Electric, Minneapolis-Honeywell (Brown Instru- 
ments Division), Radio Corporation of America, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Weston Electric Instru- 
ment, and S. S. White Dental Manufacturing. 


Cotton Ceiling Hits Cloths 


Price ceilings on raw cotton have indirectly 
brought a virtual halt to business in the cotton gray 
goods market. Only imperfect goods and discon- 
tinued items have changed hands since the controls 
were imposed, and these transactions have been 
mainly in insignificant lots. Trading in the cotton 
futures market also has been suspended, and there 
are practically no raw cotton transactions. Mills 
are anxious to buy but sellers are unwilling to ac- 
cept the ceiling price of 45.35 cents for spot mid- 
dling, New York basis. Southern Congressmen, 
mills, cotton factors and distributors have been 
unable thus far to convince the OPS that the situa- 
tion calls for removal of the ceiling on raw cotton 
and the placing of ceilings on cotton products, as 


during World War II. 


Aluminum Output Record 

Primary output of aluminum in 1950 reached the 
highest total of any peacetime year, and industry 
earnings rose sharply. December production was 
the greatest of any month since July 1944, and 
final quarter volume rose 56 per cent over the year- 
12 








earlier total. Estimated output of 718,627 tons for 
the full year represented a gain of 19 per cent. 
Shipments of sheet and plate by member companies 
of the Aluminum Association also hit a new peace- 
time high, increasing 48 per cent. 

Although industry capacity will be increased 
some 20 per cent this year from the current 727,000 
tons, most of the additional metal so produced will 
be allotted to defense orders or the national stock- 
pile. Aircraft requires by far the largest amount 
used in military equipment, and today’s planes are 
much larger than those of World War II. The re- 
vised conservation order which is expected to pro- 
vide the necessary savings in civilian uses lists 
more than 200 items in which aluminum is banned 
after April 1, but ultimate return to consumer goods 
production is indicated from plans to raise current 
capacity to 1,127,000 tons by mid-1953 and to 
1,250,000 tons beyond that. 


Coal Industry Prospects 

Recent Government permission to boost coal 
prices has cleared away the only major unfavor- 
able factor in the current outlook for the coal in- 
dustry. Demand has been improving and prospects 
indicate that coal production in 1951 will exceed 
1950 by 10 to 15 per cent. The outlook for profit 
margins was dimmed by John Lewis’s successful 
campaign for a $1.60 per day wage increase for 
the miners but the Government’s action in allow- 
ing companies to raise prices 25 cents per ton on 
bituminous and 90 cents a ton on anthracite will 
permit coal producers to absorb the pay hike with- 
out difficulty. Occupying a relatively sheltered tax 
position, enjoying a high level of demand and with 
the maintenance of adequate profit margins now in 
prospect, this cyclical industry should make a good 
showing in 1951. 


Soap Sales Spurt 


Following moderate gains during the first half 
of 1950, soap and detergent sales rose sharply in 
the final six months of last year.. The Korean War 
and its resultant repercussions on the economy 
pushed sales in the July-December period to 1.88 
billion pounds, an 18 per cent increase over the 
similar months of 1949 and a rise of 9.2 per cent 
over the first half of 1950. Larger consumer in- 
comes and accelerated Government buying should 
mean further appreciable sales increases in 1951. 
Improvement in volume points toward greater pre- 
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tax profits despite higher costs of raw materials. 
The eventual level of taxation of corporate income 
in 1951 will be the marginal factor determining 
whether current year earnings better 1950. 


Threat to Rayon Output 


Although rayon producers have been booking 
March business at February allocation rates, the 
industry doubts whether it will be able to make 
deliveries as scheduled. Rayon yarn production 
has been running at 98 per cent of the industry’s 
capacity but current receipts of pulp, linters and 
processing chemicals have been too small to main- 
tain present levels of production for any extended 
length of time. The raw materials squeeze has 
begun to have scattered effects, with the equipment 
of some producers already lying idle. Unless the 
situation changes shortly, sizable cutbacks may 
become necessary in March. As yet, no one can 
predict the extent of curtailments next month, but 
with the yarn situation already tight, serious prob- 
lems appear to be on the horizon for many weavers. 


Fertilizer Tag Sales 


Sales of fertilizer tags in 1950 set an all-time 
peak at the equivalent of almost 10.9 million short 
tons, compared with 9.8 million short tons in 1949, 
the previous record, which was shattered by mid- 
November last year. The impetus to sales came in 
the final six months of the year, when it became 
obvious that 1951 crop goals would be lifted. With 
all controls now removed from cotton and food 
planting, and the Agriculture Department urging 
farmers to expand production of essential crops to 
the limit, fertilizer tag sales on a crop-year basis 
(ending June 30 next) already are headed for a 
record breaking total. Sales in the first six months 
of the crop year totaled the equivalent of 3.4 mil- 
lion short tons, up 26 per cent from the 2.7 million- 


ton sales in the same 1949-50 period. The outlook 
for record sales of fertilizer over the next six 
months points up earnings prospects of the princi- 
pal fertilizer makers. 

| 
Briefs on Selected Issues 

May Department Stores stockholders will vote 
June 5 on a common stock increase to allow for a 
2-for-1 split. 

Safeway Stores’ U. S. sales for the four weeks 
to January 27 were $92.3 million vs. $78.5 million 
in the same 1950 period. 

General Electric’s electronics division has re- 
ceived $1.3 million communications equipment 
order from Army Signal Corps. 

Dow Chemical had sales of $154.2 million for 
the six months to December 31 vs. $101.6 million 
a year earlier. 

Union Carbide & Carbon’s Mexican subsidiary 
is constructing a $500,000 polystyrene plant in 
Monterrey. 

Atchison earned $66.15 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock last year vs. $40.30 per share in 1949. 


Other Corporate News 

Grand Union stockholders vote March 13 on a 
proposal to create a new class of preferred stock 
which would be used solely as a dividend to com- 
mon shareholders. 

Cerro de Pasco has arranged with the Export- 


Import Bank for a $20 million credit. The loan will 


be used to construct a new zinc refinery. 

International Salt stockholders will vote April 16 
on proposed increase in capital stock to provide a 
2-for-1 split. 

Wright Aeronautical omitted the dividend to con- 
serve resources for plant construction and expan- 
sion needed to meet demands of Armed Services. 

Twin Coach has received a $21.5 million con- 
tract for convertible buses for U. S. Army. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.75 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 102 2.60 102% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Pi SE incense doutiuns mae 103 3.10 105 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 99 2.80 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 102 4.35 105 





* Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 132 5.30% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 110 5.45 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 112 4.46 Not 


Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 107 4.21 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 97 5.16 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum...... 80 4.38 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum 41 4.88 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~, --Earnings~ Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.30 c$2.08 c$2.37 32 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 b3.16 91 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 .-. gl93 gl1.98 28 
General Electric ...... 3.80 0.60 c2.34 c3.91 54 
General Foods ........ 2.45 0.60 3.45 23.03 45 
Int’l Business Machines {4.00 1.00 c8.94 c8.95 216 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 0.75 286 5.88 52 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 0.50 3.19 3.18 34 
Standard Oil of Calif.. {2.50 0.65 +c3.86 +c3.74 +49 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 4.30 58 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.40 3.99 ¢3.27 32 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. g—Twelve months to November 
20. * Also paid 2%% in stock. j{ Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split, 
effective February 14. { Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

r Dividend ‘ 

Paid 1941-1950 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores..... 1939 $1.27 $2.00 $0.50 35 
American Tel. & Tel. . 1881 9.00 9.00 ae 153 
Borden Company.... 1899 2.06 2.80 0.60 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 0.60 34 
EGO TOE) osccncee 1918 2.60 3.00 150 56 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 Soe 100° -S? 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 = 2.16 3.00 1.50 41 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 69 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 0.50 34 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.374% 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 200 050 34 








Safeway Stores ...... 1927 1.15 2.40 <se,. 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 28 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 = 1.87 2.50 050 38 
Texas Company...... 1902 2.70 6.50 100 91 
Underwood Corp. ... 1911 3.14 4.00 aie. ee 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 2.25 107 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.35 450 0.75 70 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.40 29 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected fom 
commitments in this classification. 


7-Dividends—, -Earnings— Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores.......... $3.00 $0.75 c$2.80 c$3.65 47 
Bethlehem Steel....... 4.10 1.00 968 12.15 58 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 b1.08 b2.52 35 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 00.54 085 13 
Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 c2.87 3.77 38 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 1.00 £8.82 £16.76 90 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 0.50 3.20 4.35 30 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 5.00 1.25 7.38 846 84 
Gen. Amer. Transport... 3.00 ... c4.17 3.38 55 
General Motors ....... 6.00 1.00 5.61 c7.91 51 
Glidden Company .... 2.10 0.75 £3.23 4.11 33 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 b2.15 b3.49 77 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 040 257 332 35 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 0.75 c4.82 5.51 57 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 0.50 b1.70 b3.09 33 


Sperry Corporation .... 2.00. ... b1.82 b2.10 33 
Union Oil of California 2.00 0.50 3.26 ¢1.93 37 
U: -Saitheeh ise 5 sesiettix 3.45 0.75 5.39 7.28 46 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 0.50 c2.54 c2.58 28 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months, f—Years ended October 31. 
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Spindle- Fifty years ago last 
top's month, Captain Anthony 
ee F. Lucas was rewarded 
Miracle 


for his patience during 
the difficult development period of 
Spindletop oil field when the giant 
oil gusher bearing his name finally 
“came in.” For the next nine days 
the gusher spouted an estimated 800,- 
000 barrels of oil daily before it was 
brought under control. 

That famous well wrought a miracle 
for the oil industry. It proved that 
tremendous oil resources were hidden 
underground—and it gave rise to the 
development of the industry not only 
in Texas but also in many other sec- 
tions of this country and Canada. 

Prior to Spindletop one of the 
more important developments was the 
Kern River field in California, but its 
yield was low compared with that of 
the Texas field. In those early days 
there was even some concern about 
whether the nation had already almost 
fully exploited its, oil resources. But 
such fears were removed by the won- 
derful “black gold” find in Texas. 

Spindletop’s anniversary brings 
back to me memories of that exciting 
period. I happened to be among the 
first newspapermen at the time to 
reach Beaumont, which borders on 
the famed field and was then only a 
struggling community. An eye wit- 
ness to the hectic days when Beau- 
mont became a boom town, I watched 
hundreds of wells being drilled in ex- 
pectation of duplicating the Lucas 
find. I saw improvisation of a stock 
exchange upon which was traded pri- 
marily the penny stocks of new oil 
company promotions, most of which 
were doomed to failure. But out of 
all this, Spindletop also made many 
millionaires and resulted in the found- 
ing of several present-day oil giants, 
notably Texas Company, Gulf Oil 
and Humble Oil. 

I also recall the Producers Oil, the 
parent organization of Texas Com- 
pany, was virtually a foundling which 
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was laid at the door of promoter John 


W. Gates in 1901. In the years that 
passed, however, his once speculative 
enterprise blossomed out into the 
large, seasoned organization that is 
now the Texas Company. At the 
time of his death in 1911, “Bet-a- 
Million” Gates was by far the largest 
stockholder in Texas Company, this 
investment representing his principal 
estate. 


Hats Off Vivien Kellems and her 
to Vivien brother, who operate a 
Bitar small factory in Connec- 


ticut, strenuously object 
to serving as a collector for the Gov- 
ernment and so they have refused to 
withhold income taxes from their em- 
ployes’ wages. Penalized for this 
in 1949 with a fine, the two brought 
suit against the Collector of Internal 
Revenue in their home state and re- 
cently were awarded the return of 
their money following a jury trial. 
The constitutionality of the With- 
holding Tax Act which makes em- 
ployers tax collectors regardless of 
their willingness to be such was not 
an issue in the trial. The issue, ac- 
cording to the charge to the jury, was 
whether Miss Kellems acted “wil- 
fully” when she refused to obey the 
law. Despite this, and her own af- 
firmation of her refusal to collect the 
tax, the jury decided in her favor. 
Our hats are off to the spunky lady 
from the Nutmeg State for her cour- 
age in defying a law which she regards 
as unconstitutional. Both President 
Truman and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder have chosen to ignore her 
requests to be indicted as a tax vio- 
lator in the interests of making a test 
case, Until the Government takes 


‘such a step, there is little chance of 








Page 


the question of the constitutionality 
of the law ever reaching the U. S. 


‘Supreme Court for a final decision. 


This particular suit, however, sheds 
light on a very interesting question— 
and we hope that Miss Kellems will’ . 
be able eventually to force a legal de- 
cision in regard to her basic conten- 
tion. Since the reign of the New Deal 
the nation has been witness to much 
legislation which would appear to 
breach fundamental rights of our 
people. 


Already a long-winded 


Needs 
a Patient affair, the Department of 
é das Justice suit against 17 


- investment banking firms 
and the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion has clearly demonstrated the need 
for a presiding justice with extraordi- 
nary patience—and, fortunately, it 
has such a person in Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina. His remarkable 
tact on the bench is well known to 
the public from the trial and convic- 
tion last year of the Communist party 
leaders. 

Both the defendants and the prose- 
cution in the anti-trust suit are as- 
sured a fair hearing during the trial 
and they can look forward to a sound 
decision at its conclusion, for Judge 
Medina is a capable and just jurist. 

The government, in the opiniem of 
many persons, will find it difficult to 


_ support its contention that the invest- 


ment bankers have joined together 
in a conspiracy in restraint of com- 
petition in the underwriting of new 
securities issues. 

To date, the bankers have spent 
more than $10 million in preparation 
for their defense, to say nothing about 
the loss of valuable time from their 
regular business activities. And the 
trial itself is expected to drag along 
for at least a full year. It is regret- 
able that the Justice Department 
should be able to persecute an indus- 
try in this manner—an example of 
bureaucracy at work. 
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| Only STEEL cando so many jobs |s 


x 


ACTION IN CALIFORNIA. On the north fork of the Feather River in Cal- 
ifornia, Pacific Gas and Electric Company has placed two new dams... 
Cresta Dam and Rock Creek Dam. The huge drum gates for these dams, 
and the bridges directly above them, required 4,380,000 pounds of steel. 
They were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


NEW SCHOOL HAS 2-WAY PROTECTION. No matter how absorbed these chil- 
dren become, they can’t rush into the path of passing traffic, because 
they are protected by sturdy, long-wearing Cyclone Fence. And the 
fence not only keeps the children inside, it keeps undesirables out. 








AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATIO 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPA 


WASH DAY IS NO HEADACHE in hospitals, hotels, res- 
taurants, clubs, or laundries where equipment is 
made of U°S’S Stainless Steel. For stainless steel 
means easy cleaning, corrosion resistance, good 
looks and long life. Lucky that United States Steel 
is big enough to turn out steel for washing machines 
as well as warships, for toasters as well as tanks. 
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SO well... 


OUGH ON TANKS. The steel rocket fired 
by this new 3.5 inch “‘superbazooka” 
has already proved itself an effective 
anti-tank weapon. It weighs nine 
pounds, is able to penetrate up to 11 
inches of armor. Although mobilization 
ill require increasing amounts of steel, 
he constantly-expanding steel-produc- 
ing facilities of U.S. Steel should enable 

to make plenty of steel for essential 
peacetime uses, too. 














FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


American steel mills can out-produce the rest 

thd rere ine pho Bling pte NEW LIGHT ASSAULT TRANSPORT. Six rocket units help to lift the 40,000- 
alone are pouring more steel than all the Com- pound weight of this new U.S. Air Force light assault transport in a 
munist nations put together. recent test flight. With the addition of rocket units, the three-engine 
plane can now transport heavy loads in and out of small clearings. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 








yt acl u RE Q f ” Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 


National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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No present Treasury deficit, but it will appear in due 


course—Policy of credit controls appears to be in con- 


flict with FRB's price pegs under Government securities 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Right now 
there is no Treasury deficit. When 
the deficits do appear, they will be 
paying for work already done. The 
payments may even be used now and 
then to pay off the bank loans, which 
were contracted in such inflationary 
volume since the war. To that ex- 
tent, they won’t inflate. Meanwhile, 
the sources of the inflation can be 
traced more or less in various docu- 
ments put out by various agencies. 

For one thing, there has been no 
great inventory expansion on the part 
of manufacturers. On the contrary, 
inventory to sales ratios have been 
going down. Since materials are 
short and NPA demands inventory 
reports, this is not surprising. What 
has gone up is the volume of new 
and unfilled orders. Companies are 
working on long term contracts— 
borrowing and paying out money 
without taking quite as much in. This 
will probably be reflected in first 
quarter balance sheets. 

On the other hand, stores have 
been expanding their inventories 
hand-over-fist; so have the whole- 
salers; they’ve managed to accumu- 
late enough to lengthen their ratios 
in face of a pronounced rise in sales. 
And, of course, sales volume, much 
of it charge account and instalment 
business, has been going up. For the 
time being, moreover, continuation of 
all these trends is indicated. 


Under the circumstances, the 
suggested controls seem to be over 
credit rather than over Treasury in- 
come-outgo. It is bank loans that 
have boosted whatever has gone up. 
Reserve officials notice all this. Yet 
how, they understandably inquire, can 
they reduce the volume of credit 
while also pegging the prices of Gov- 
ernment securities? The statute 
tells them to control the volume of 
credit, which is embarrassing. 
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There’s been some talk of having 
Congress “resolve” the issues be- 
tween the Treasury and the Board. 
Since the Administration can legally 
ignore a mere Congressional resolu- 
tion, this would have to be done by 
passing a law. Attitudes are such 
that a two-thirds vote would be re- 
quired in both Houses. Nobody is 
ready to forecast that the Board could 
conceivably win that much support. 

A bill would have to go through 
the Banking committees of each 
House. Unfortunately, hearings on 
that subject, by virtue of some law 
of nature, attract all of the money 
cranks on the East Coast. Since the 
chairmen of the committees would 
not feel spontaneously confident in 
their own judgment, they’d be likely 
to invite whoever asked to testify. 
Hearings of the kind go on through 
an entire session. 

Meanwhile, securities become call- 
able in June and others mature this 
summer. The Reserve Banks pre- 
sumably would continue to support 
the market and traders would size up 
the future from the Friday morning 
statements rather than from bankers’ 
talk before committees. Hearings 
wouldn’t be bearish on bonds. 


Various economists are taking 
easy cracks at the Reserve Board for 
supporting the market at present 
levels, while objecting to its doing so. 
The Board can’t easily get out from 
under. If it let the market go for a 
few minutes and people took that 
incident seriously, it might have to 
get back in quickly. Meanwhile, it 
would have opened itself to attacks. 


The Treasury, too, has a case. 
Part of it was put forward in the 
early forties by Dr. Randolph Bur- 
gess in a speech before the New York 
State Bankers Association. If people 
get the impression, he said, that rates 
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are going up, they will hold out for J unfo 

the next issue of. securities. They § fall : 

must be sure that there is some floor § com] 

to rates. pect 

The Board, evidently, considers the § equi! 
present rate floor too low. It doesn’t § per 

stand for letting rates go up indefi- § mea: 
nitely, which would slash into the J inde 


assets of most investing institutions. B 



















It would support the market at some §f liad 
point, but at higher rates than at §j maj: 
present. The Treasury spokesmen § ess 
wonder, however, just how much tion 
you’d raise rates. If you did it only Ja f 
a little bit, there wouldn’t be much § wee! 
effect on the volume of credit; if you fj abot 
raised substantially, you might scare § mill 
the present holders. Is there an in- und 
between ? tend 

Moreover, much of the credit now § post 
being advanced is necessary to fill § tenc 
military orders. Companies work on by 1 
jobs that won’t be completed for §'™p 
months or years; meanwhile, they §'¢ce 
must meet their payrolls. Would a §,,,, 
cut in volume interfere? So, the 





Treasury argues for pin-point curbs. 








There have been uncheckable 
rumors about the RFC for years. 
People have heard that to do business 
with it you needed introductions 
from this or that select list. There 
has been a remarkable record of loan 
officers getting fat jobs with com- 
panies that once were borrowers. 









































Under price control, the whole 
issue of basing-point pricing changes. 
For the. OPS, a basing point or a 
group of them is decidedly conveni- 
ent. It is relatively simple to put a 
ceiling on the price FOB basing 
point or FOB mill; it’s sometimes all 
but impossible to set ceilings on de- 
livered prices. 


















































—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Movie Stocks Still Depressed 


Sub-average showing of amusement group reflects problems 


arising out of competition from television, declining attendance 


and forced separation of theatre and production interests 


Mo picture stocks have failed 
- to show any sustained market 
recovery in recent months, despite 
some improvement in the over-all in- 
dustry outlook. The widely held belief 
a year ago that the industry had com- 
pleted its postwar adjustment proved 
unfounded as attendance continued to 
, B fall off in. 1950 and earnings of most 
- BE companies failed to come up to ex- 
pectations. As a result, this group of 
equities is currently selling about 60 
per cent under its 1946 peak, as 
. B measured by the Standard & Poor’s 
index. 

By the end of 1949 the industry 
had apparently resolved certain of its 
major postwar difficulties such as ex- 
cessive production costs and amortiza- 
tion of poor quality pictures. But after 
a fairly promising start, average 
weekly attendance for 1950 dipped to 
about 57 million compared with 62 
million in 1949 and fully 30 per cent 
under the lush year 1946 when at- 
tendance hit 80 million. Although 
yw [post-Korea business was good, at- 
l| § tendance was again on the downgrade 
n by mid-September and no significant 
yr | improvement was noted until fairly 
yy Brecently. 
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More Shopping Around 


S. At one time, the movie-going habit 

was so firmly ingrained that the in- 
le §dustry was credited with depression- 
s. resisting characteristics. But today 
ss the public tends to shop around for 
ns §entertainment value to a greater ex- 
re §tent than ever before. With television 
an —isets in more than ten million homes, 
n- car ownership on a broader scale than 

ever before and such diversions as 

night-time baseball providing staunch 
yle Fcompetition, there seems little doubt 













es. [that movies have lost some of their 
a former drawing power. But under 
ni- fthe present semi-war economy, with 
t a fcther spending outlets restricted, the 
ing industry has a favorable economic 
all Jenvironment in which to reverse the 
de- Bdeclining trend of recent years. 

Box office attendance is down in 
eld G0on-television areas as well as in 
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leading television centers such as New 
York City. Nevertheless, video must 
be regarded as the number one threat 
to the industry, and much more 
than emphasis on color movies and 
stepped-up candy and popcorn sales 
will be needed to offset this lusty 
competitor. Theater-television and the 
Zenith-sponsored Phonevision may 
prove to be steps in the right direc- 
tion. Experiments thus far with 
theater-TV, however, are not par- 
ticularly encouraging, since most pro- 
grams offered were also available on 
home receivers. It is still too early to 
assess the results of the Phonevision 
test now underway in Chicago, under 
which some 300 selected families can 
view first-run movies on their tele- 
vision sets and are charged a $1 
fee via their telephone bills. RKO 
Theaters will soon use television to 
advertise its film programs in New 
York City, another measure that has 
been proposed to bolster theater at- 
tendance. 

The Loew’s, Inc. management feels 
that television will ultimately have to 
turn to the motion picture industry 
because “they cannot fill five or six 
networks . . . with live talent. There 
simply isn’t that amount of live 
talent.” While there is undoubtedly 
considerable merit to the idea of pro- 
ducing movies for TV, the cost ele- 
ment is only one of many imposing 
obstacles to this type of approach. 

With prospects for a sharp.cut in 
production of television sets and other 
consumer durables in the period 


ahead, the industry outlook has 
brightened. Some of the defense dol- 
lars in the pockets of the civilian 
population should be channeled to 
movie box offices, while reopening of 
Army camps throughout the country 
recalls that GI movie-goers were good 
customers in the last war. The lifting 
of Government restrictions would 
again permit stepped-up television 
output and larger screens and eventu- 
ally color television will make TV an 
even greater attraction than at pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, the present emer- 
gency period has given the industry 
a breathing spell which may enable 
the resourceful movie-makers to come 
up with some of the answers. 

The repercussions of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-trust suit which originally 
began in 1938 will be felt by the in- 
dustry for many years to come. 
RKO is the latest picture industry 
unit to separate its theater and pro- 
duction properties ; last December 31, 
the company was split into RKO 
Pictures Corporation and RKO 
Theaters Corporation, the former ac- 
quiring the production and distribu- 
tion business and the latter the theater 
interests of the original firm. As in 
the Paramount case, stockholders in 
the old company received one share 
of the picture firm and one share of 
the theater concern for each share 
held. 

Assuming that Warner Brothers 
stockholders sanction the court-ap- 
proved reorganization plan on Febru- 
ary 20, the company will be the third 
to accept a consent decree requiring 
divorcement of theater properties. 
The Warner family, which holds a 
24 per cent stock interest in the pres- 
ent company, is expected to remain 
with the producing firm. This will 
leave Loew’s and Twentieth Century- 
Fox the remaining major units still 

Please turn to page 26 


A Statistical Picture of the Movie Companies 


7——Revenues—, 
Years (Millions) 

Company Ended 1949 1950 
Columbia Pict... .June 30 $53.8 $57.2 
Loew’s, Inc. ..... Aug. 31 179.3 178.0 
Paramount Pict..Dec. 31 c86.6 e78.2 
RKO Pictures ...Dec. 31 52.1 £47.0 
RKO Theaters...Dec. 31 42.1 £39.0 
Republic Pict.....Oct. 31 c27.1 e28.1 
20th Cent. Fox...Dec. 31 163.4 e169.5 
Un. Paramount..Dec. 31 c90.2 e89.9 
Universal Pict....Oct. 28 56.7 55.6 
Warner Bros..... Aug. 31 140.9 132.4 





-——Earned——_, Divi- Price 
Per Share dends Recent Earn. 

1949 1950 1950 Price Ratio Yield 
$1.09 a$2.58 $0.75 13 50 58% 
1.31 b1.53 1.50 17 11.1 8.8 
1.00 £2.90 2.00 23 49° SF 

D108 ... None 4 Nil 
1.07 ... None ee 
0.05 £0.40 None + 100 Nil 
4.28 £2.75 2.00 22 $0 91 
5.57 £3.90 2.00 21 SA. @&§ 

D1.45 1.14 None 12 10.5 Nil 
1.43 1.46 1.00 12 Se. $3 


a—Earned 33 cents per share in quarter ended September 30, 1950 vs. 40 cents a year earlier. 
b—Loew’s earned 39 cents in 12 weeks ended Novmber 23 vs. 32 cents a year earlier. c—1948 fiscal 


period. e—1949 fiscal period. 


f—Estimated. D—Deficit. 
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Good Sales Forecast 


For Biscuit Bakers 


Demand should increase during 1951 and with adequate 


raw materials, bakers’ 


revenues should rise. 


United 


Biscuit appears to be in strongest investment position 


ith plentiful supplies of baking 
W commodities available, and with 
demand increasing and national in- 
come high, the biscuit makers can look 
forward to another excellent year in 
1951. When employment is high and 
disposable income large, semi-luxury 
items including baked goods enjoy 
expanding sales. Currently, non- 
agricultural employment is the high- 
est in the nation’s history with the 
possible exception of August of last 
year. Disposable income has risen 
beyond the $200 billion per year 
mark to an all-time record. 


Sales Relationship 


With more money coming into 
homes, housewives’ weekly budgets 
are higher, permitting increased pur- 
chases of sweet goods, cookies and 
the like. And while the biscuit in- 
dustry’s sales tend to bear a fairly 
close relationship to national income 
in normal times, an increase in dis- 
posable income generally brings about 
a more than proportionate rise in the 
sales of the cracker bakers. 

Limitations on the production of 
consumer durables seem inevitable as 
greater proportions of America’s in- 
dustrial capacity are devoted to out- 
put of armament and war materiel. 
Soft goods will be beneficiaries of this 
trend and biscuit bakers can expect 
a better market. 

In addition to these factors,- the 
prospective influx of women from 
homes into defense industries further 
strengthens the position of the crack- 
er bakers. As more women enter war 
work, the amount of home baking 
will decline, prompting greater vol- 
ume of baked goods purchases from 
individual groceries and chain stores. 

Supplies of flour, sugar and short- 
ening are adequate. Despite a small 
crop, total available wheat will re- 
main large owing to sizable carry- 
ever stocks. Preliminary estimates 
of world sugar production in 1951 
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indicate a gain of approximately ten 
per cent over last year and ample 
quantities of shortening are available 
although prices have advanced sharp- 
ly in recent months. 

The leading bakers foresee a rise 
in tonnage sales during the current 
year and the continuance of satis- 
factory profit margins is anticipated. 
The recent price freeze is expected 
to hold down the cost of such raw 
miaterials as are not influenced by 
parities, preventing spreads from nar- 
rowing appreciably. Current profit 
margins are approximately the same 
as have prevailed during the past 18 
months and economies from new plant 
and equipment should counteract 
trends toward higher raw materials 
prices. 

All three of the leading companies 
are in excellent condition. Substan- 
tial expansion programs have been 
carried out since the close of World 
War II, with modern machinery and 
improved materials handling also in- 
creasing capacity and reducing unit 
costs. National Biscuit and Sunshine 
Biscuits have financed their pro- 
grams entirely through retained 
earnings, while United Biscuit has 
obtained approximately $10 million 
in new capital since 1946. At the 
close of 1949, National Biscuit en- 
joyed a working capital ratio of 2.8- 
to-1, Sunshine 3.5-to-1 and United 
Biscuit 3.5-to-1. 

There appears to be little to be 
concerned about in the tax picture 
of the three enterprises. During. the 
base period for the excess profits tax 
earnings of the biscuit bakers were 


at record levels thereby giving the 
companies generous EPT exemp- 
tions. National Biscuit estimates 
$2.57 per common share currently is 
exempt from excess profits levies 
based on a 47 per cent corporate nor- 
mal and surtax. Sunshine’s compu- 
tations indicate that $6.07 per share 
of 1950 earnings will not be subject to 
EPT. United Biscuit has an exemp- 
tion in the neighborhood of $4.30 per 
share. 

On earnings of $3.10 per share, 
National Biscuit would have an ex- 
cess profits liability equal to only 18 
cents per share; in the case of Sun- 
shine, net of $7.50 per share would 
result in a liability of 43 cents per 
share and United Biscuit’s EPT 
would amount to 31 cents on profits 
equivalent to $5.35 per share. In no 
instance are the EPT figures sub- 
stantial as compared with present in- 
come. 

Dividend rates currently paid by 
Sunshine Biscuits and United Bis- 
cuit are covered by wide margins and 
appear amply protected. National’s 
1950 distributions of $2.30 amounted 
te 75 per cent of net available to 
the common and an extra above the 
50-cent quarterly rate may not be re- 
peated this year if company’s earn- 
ings are subjected to any adverse 
influences. 

All three equities have attraction 
for stability of income but United 
Biscuit currently appears to be in the 
best position. Selling at about six 
times earnings as compared with 
eight times for Sunshine and_ ten 
times for National Biscuit, United 
Biscuit seems underpriced in relation 
to the other two issues. Dividends 
paid in 1950 amounted to less than 
40 per cent of earnings (vs. 55 per 
cent for Sunshine) and with its 
large EPT exemption, United could 
easily boost its dividends in 1951. 
Favorable results should continue to 
be shown by National Biscuit, Sun- 
shine and United, giving these 
equities an appeal for conservative 
investors. 


Recent Records of. the Biscuit Bakers 


-——— Earned Per Share——-—, 
7-Nine Months— 
1950 


. a$3.08 
5.13 
3.27 


Annual 
1948 1949 


National Biscuit... $3.11 $3.17 
Sunshine Biscuits. 6.78 7.67 
United Biscuit.... 5.36 5.35 


1949 
$5.56 
3.99 


+Price 
-——Range—-—, 

1950-51 Recent 
High Low Price Yield 


$2.30 $1.00 397%—31% 34 68% 
4.00 1.00 6334—49 57 7.0 
1.80 0.40 33 —24% 32_ 5.6 


--Dividends— 
1950 *1951 


*Declared or paid to February 7. +To February 7, 1951. a—Preliminary full year earnings. 
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New-Business Brevities 


™ 





Drugs... 

For persons who suffer from peptic 
ulcers, there’s good news from Parke, 
Davis & Company about a new drug, 
trade-named Kutrol, which is said to 
provide relief and cause healing with- 
in a matter of weeks—it’s offered in 
capsule form. . . . Dentifrices before 
long will again be making headline 
news, this time about several new 
tooth powders containing penicillin 
(the last time it was ammoniated den- 
tifrices which occupied the limelight ) 
—one penicillin preparation, Andrew 
Jergens Company’s Dentocillin, sold 
exclusively on a dentist’s prescrip- 
tion, is already on the market; and 
four other competitive products are 
quietly being readied for marketing. 
... A new pain-killing drug said to 
be just three steps, chemically speak- 
ing, away from being synthetic mor- 
phine has been developed by Hoff- 
mann-La Roche—trade-named Dro- 
moran, it is even more powerful than 
morphine; no plans for marketing the 
new synthetic drug, however, have 
been announced as yet... . You can 
expect a new promotional drive to 
urge brushing one’s teeth three times 
daily rather than just morning and 
night now that there’s a new tooth- 


brush on the market with a supply of . 


toothpaste right in its handle—to be 
introduced by Twisto Container Cor- 
poration, the brush when not in use 
is capped much like a fountain pen. 


Electronics . . . 

Maddida, a coined word for the 
highly technical name of a new desk- 
sized “magic brain” electronic com- 
puter, was shown to the public for 
the first time recently by Stevens 
Institute of Technology, which an- 
nounced that the machine’s services 
are being offered business and indus- 
try pending completion of defense as- 
signments for the Navy—manufac- 
tured by Northrop Aircraft, Inc., the 
machine can do with equal facility the 
work of its “warehouse-sized” broth- 
ers. . . . From Magnavox Company 
comes an announcement of a new 
three-speed record player for its radio 
and television combination units— 
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not only does it play 33%, 45 and 
78 r.p.m. records, but it automati- 
cally plays 10-inch and 12-inch 
records intermixed, and 7-inch rec- 
ords automatically by means of a 
simple control setting. The 


“poor fish” recently doesn’t have a _ 


chance for an even break now that 
Bendix Aviation Corporation has 
harnessed science to make it easier 





Toothed Power Belt 





A non-slip rubber and fabric belt with 
teeth, now in large-scale production 
by U. S. Rubber Company, is con- 
sidered one of the most significant 
developments in power transmission 
during the past half century. Destined 
to replace chain belts and flat belts 
in power tools, and V-belts in automo- 
biles among other applications, the 
new belt permits split-second timing 
and can attain speeds up to 16,000 
feet per minute. 











for the pleasure boat fisherman to 
partake of his sport by the develop- 
ment of a midget electronic fish-find- 
er much like the larger models used 
by commercial fishermen—weighing 
only 14 pounds and scheduled soon 
to be placed on the market, the baby- 
model fish-finder is about the size 
of a cigar box. 


Food & Beverages... 

Swift & Company has acquired 
the patent rights to a dry mix for 
milk shakes developed by Everett C. 
Scott of Ashton, Illinois— the mix 
does not have to be stored in the re- 


frigerator. . . . A frozen concentrated 
chocolate drink is being market-tested 
in Chicago by Beatrice Foods Com- 
pany—sold in six-ounce cans, it may 
also be used as a syrup for cakes and 
other desserts. .. . The age of frozen 
concentrates has sent housewives 
scurrying about for almost any con- 
tainer in which such juices could be 
mixed, but now for a purely nominal 
charge they can have one of Minute 
Maid Corporation’s mixing bottles 
specially made for the job— introduced 
as an accommodation to users of its 
Minute Maid brand orange juice, the 
container is stippled for easy holding 
and has a leak-proof cap. . . . A vege- 
table shortening is now undergoing 
final market testing prior to its in- 
troduction on a nationwide scale— 
you'll be able to recognize it by the 
trade name Durkee, which stands for 
products made by Glidden Company’s 
Durkee Famous Foods division. . . . 
Dial deodorant soap soon will be 
available in two new sizes, a so-called 
complexion-size bar and a larger 
bath-size bar—Armour & Company, 
makers of this soap, proudly point out 
that sales of Dial increased 150 per 
cent in 1950 over the year previous. 


Household Developments . . . 
Non-glass mirrors which won't 
cloud up in frost and which can with- 
stand rougher treatment than regular 
glass mirrors are offered by Flexmir, 
Inc., in various shapes according to 
the customer’s specifications—shat- 
terproof, these mirrors are a combina- 
tion of du Pont’s Lucite, Rohm & 
Haas’ Plexiglas, and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s CR-39 plas- 
tic... . Watch for an announcement 
by a major television manufacturer of 
a new television receiver which can 
be manufactured with practically no 
zinc, copper and cobalt, materials 
which are in short supply because of 
military demands. 
Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 
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Business Background 





20-year labor of Sosthenes Behn transforms ITT Outlook— 


Bankers and brokers reveal little if any glee over freeze 





hree Uncommon Goals. Ear- 

lier this year O. C. BUCHANAN, 
treasurer, completed mailing of divi- 
dend checks totaling nearly a million 
dollars to 54,000 stockholders of In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, 


a distribution of 15 
cents a_ share 
on 6.5 million 
shares. In ad- 
dition, the half 
billion dollar 
corpora- 
tion paid a 
stock dividend 
of five shares 
for every 100 
; shares owned. 
bp Prac seme It was the first 

Sosthenes Behn ITT dividend 
payment since January 1932, ending 
a 19-year drought. 

Behind the distribution lies the 
jong and resultful struggle of an un- 
usual character against extraordinary 
difficulties. Born in the Virgin Isles, 
christened with a moniker rich in 
middle eastern lore, as much at ease 
in the language of Spain as of the 
United States, and accustomed to use 
a good part of the world as a stage 
for his operations, ITT’s chairman, 
SosTHENES BEHN, has achieved three 
uncommon business goals in a 30-year 
jbig business career. 





Agility of a Cat. During the 
1920s ITT became a symbol of Amer- 
ican enterprise and organization ge- 
nius. From an ambitious idea of 
Colonel Behn (Signal Corps, World 
War I) it was developed within ten 
years into a vast telephone system 
serving over a million telephone sub- 
scribers in several nations of Europe 
and South America. Its profits in 
1929 reached $17.7 million. The 
name of Sosthenes Behn became 
known to many, here and abroad. He 
and his company had arrived. Ac- 
complishment No. 1. 

Then came the storm of the 1930s. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Behn moved about Europe and South 
America with the agility of a cat con- 
stantly alert for any chance to sal- 
vage parts of his far-flung system. 
He seemed to sense Hitler’s plan for 
absorbing Roumania and before the 
Wehrmacht arrived had busied him- 
self laying the ground work for the 
1941 sale of ITT’s Roumanian sub- 
sidiary to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment—for $13.5 million. Transfer 
of dollar funds still is frozen but the 
transaction is recognized as an obliga- 
tion that may in time be thawed out. 
In Franco Spain he kept on good 
terms with the Government and 
worked out the sale of ITT’s Spanish 
subsidiary to the Government in 1945 
for $57 million, mostly bonds. He 
foresaw Peron’s nationalistic poli- 
cies in Argentina, and where they 
would lead, and adapted ITT interest 
to state socialism by selling its Ar- 
gentine subsidiary to the Government 
in 1946 for $93.5 million. His sense 
of international political and economic 
trends was exceptional. This en- 
abled him to effect Accomplishment 
No. 2. 

Coincident with these activities he 
was pushing a plan to convert ITT 
from a foreign holding-operating 
company into primarily an American 
manufacturing enterprise. A key 
move was that of siphoning off $75 
million derived from the Argentine 
and Spanish properties irito domes- 
tic manufacturing companies. In the 
past few years the transplanting of 
ITT has begun to show promise of 
profits. The transition is one that 
few observers believed possible in the 
1930s. Accomplishment No. 3. 


Some Ledger Items. Since 1932 
ITT has reduced parent company 
funded debt from $149.7 million to 
$26 million. Average interest rate 
has been pared down from 4.5 per 
cent at the peak to 3 per cent. 

Two subsidiaries in the domestic 
manufacturing field are now contrib- 





uting importantly to ITT earnings— 
Capehart - Farnsworth Corporation 
and American Cable & Radio Cor- 
poration. (FW-Dec. 27, 1950). A 
third, Federal Telephone & Radio 
Corporation, is now receiving sub- 
stantial defense orders and should get 
more. For the first eleven months 
of 1950 Federal’s sales amounted to 
$24 million. This compared with 
$20.2 million for all of 1949 and 
$33.9 million in 1938. However, or- 
ders on hand at the end of October 
1950 shattered previous records— 
$91 million including letters of intent. 





Money for All of Us? Announce- 
ment ot the Government’s price-wage 
stabilization order drew from one 
radio commentator an observation to 
this effect: ‘““Nobody likes the order 
but Wall Street. One broker voiced 
the exuberance of the Stock Ex- 
change: ‘This means money for all 
us.’”’ The Thin Man quoted on the 
radio was apparently as elusive as 
gleeful. 


Random Shots. “Nonsense,” said 
Hans A. WIDENMANN of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Company, when 
asked if Government controls give 
his firm profits and the members 
glee. LAURENCE M. Marks, presi- 
dent of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America and head of the 
firm bearing his name, voiced a typ- 
ical reaction: “Wall Street doesn’t 


set the prices nor turn market activ- 


ity off or on. Brokers and dealers 
are simply middlemen, and prices 
of securities they buy and sell for 
others merely reflect America’s com- 
posite opinion at the moment as to 
prices and whether to buy or sell se- 
curities.” A quick call on New York 
Times’ able economist-editor, Ep- 
wArD H. CoLttns, elicited the infor- 
mation that this trained observer and 
market student had witnessed no 
freeze-stimulated rope-skipping by 
bankers or brokers nor did he see any 
reason why they should rejoice over 
the order. 

Perhaps the nearest approach in the 
Street to freeze-glee among those 
questioned came from a little num- 
ber who operates an elevator in a 
downtown building. Mary was about 
half way in favor of the order: “I 
think prices should be kept down, but 
I’d go for an increase in pay.” 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: _ 1950 


1949 


12 Months to December 31 


Ay WL. gk cance esos $1.17 
Alan Wood Steel........ 3.92 
Allied Chem. & Dye...... 4.65 
American Can ........... 12.68 
Amer. Gas & Elec........ 4.86 
Amer. Zinc, Lead........ 5.14 
Associates Investment.... 10.29 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F... 31.29 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.65 
Atlantic Refining ........ 13.09 
AGRE GO oi xib ils. 0.46 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 7.61 
Brooklyn Union Gas..... 3.60 
California Oregon Pwr... 2.12 
Carriers & General...... 0.68 
COE BOR WR iccck ns cas 2.75 
Cent. Hudson Gas & Elec. 0.71 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 2.98 
Cent. Maine Power...... 1.58 
Consolidated Edison ..... 2.44 
Cons, Gas El., Lt. & Pwr. 

1 Os Tans eee ve 1.85 
Cont’] Baking..........., 3.98 
Delaware & Hudson Co... 10.38 
Delaware Pwr. & Lt...... 1.95 
Falstaff Brewing ........ 1.74 
Florida Pwr. & Lt........ 2.43 
Great Northern Ry....... p9.11 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.85 
Harrisburg Steel ........ 3.45 
Illinois Central R.R...... 20.83 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 1.37 
beled | Steet. si oice. sce. 7.76 
Johns-Manville .......... 7.22 
Jones & Laughlin ........ 7.36 | 
eee 6.81 
Lamaque Gold Mines..... *0.33 
Louisville & Nashville.... 10.39 
Maine Central ........... 8.66 
| ree ee 4.50 
National Oats ......... 2.12 
Nat’l Starch Products.... 3.47 
Newport Industries ...... 2.09 
Nopco Chemical ......... 5.19 
Pac. Amer. Investors... .. 0.24 
Pacific Gas & Elec....... 2.51 
Pennsylvania Industries .. 4.98 
Pennsylvania R.R......... 2.92 
Pittsfield Coal Gas....... 5.55 
Pub. Service Colorado... 2.41 
Scotten, Dillon .......... 1.29 
St. Regis Paper.......... 2.10 
ee, re 10.03 
Sierra Pacific Pwr....... 1.94 
Southern Calif. Edison.... 3.18 
Stand. Cap & Seal....... 0.95 
Standard Products ....... 1.51 
Teck-Hughes Gold....... *0.23 
Tenn. Gas Transmission.. 1.73 
Toledo Edison .......... 0.99 
Transue & Williams...... 3.60 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 4.31 
Union Pacific ........... 14.80 
ie eae: 7.28 


Virginia Elec. & Pwr... 1.86 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke 1.99 


Vogt Manufacturing ..... 2.92 
Waitt & Bond............ 0.05 
Washington Gas Lt....... 3.21 
Wheeling Steel.......... 11.59 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube. . 12.12 


$1.78 
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1.68 
4.27 
9.49 


9 Months to December 31 


McIntyre Porcupine...... *2.29 
Philip Morris ........... 5.09 
U. S. Industrial Chem..... 3.98 
Wurlitzer (Rudolph) .... 1.06 





*Canadian currency. p—Preferred 
D—Delficit. 
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*2.48 
5.49 
1.28 
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Going up—another million tons of steel! 


During the next two years Armco 
will add another million tons to 
its steelmaking capacity—a 
million tons of the highly special- 
ized steels so badly needed for 
defense and civilian requirements. 


This represents a tonnage in- 
crease of more than 26 per cent — 
a 150 million dollar investment. 


But building for more steel is a 
tremendous job. You must begin 
from scratch. A machine shop 
can add a new wing, install stand- 
ard machinery, and get into pro- 
duction quickly. Making more 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \QmMcy 


steel takes ore mines, docks and 
transportation. It takes blast fur- 
naces, open hearths, huge rolling 
mills, specially built equipment 
and skilled workers. And it takes 
time and lots of money! 


Armco Steel Corporation is one 
of the world’s largest producers of 
special iron and steel sheets and 
strip. By 1952 Armco will be able 
to produce 5,000,000 tons of 
special-purpose steels each year. 
Armco Steel Corporation, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Export: The Armco 
International Corporation. 
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Special-purpose steels to help manufacturers make better products \W/ 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a special 
dividend of 350 per cent in common stock 
upon the shares of common stock of Bates 
Manufacturing Company, payable March 
14, 1951, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on February 16, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrisner, Jr., Secretary 
January 30, 1951. 















TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


TheDirectors have declareda quar- 
terly dividend of 60 cents per share 
on the common stock, payable 
March 15, 1951, to stockholders 
of record February 21, 1951. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secr 
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INSURED SAFETY 
Yao 
Yo Substitute 


All of Our Eggs Are 
Not in One Basket. 
LE ZTIAD 

ROR XK SK Oe 
ROO 
Farm and Home’s Risk 

on Loans is Highly 
Diversified. 


We Lend on Homes in 
the Larger Cities of 
Missouri and Texas 

Thus Avoiding Concen- 

tration in Any One City. 


The Mid-West Where 
We Lend is Least Subject 
to War Damage. 


Investment and Savings 
Accounts Insured up 
to $10,000. 


Current Dividend 
22% a year. 


ARM T1UME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MISSOUR! 





“MARKET 
fe 4a 


FOR THE INVESTOR 


Here's & lively new monthly 


em sts 
nd oreca 
figures Oo nt interest. 


ties of curre sani of “Market 
rite to Dept. F 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
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Street News 





Profits by N.Y.S.E. for 1950 reflect war market boost to 
trading—U. S. Steel exhibits Olds collection of old prints 


mil Schram took a very deep bow 
as he delivered to the members 
of the New York Stock Exchange the 
best kind of valedictory. It was in 
the form of his tenth and last annual 
report as president of the institution, 
showing a net profit, after liberal de- 
preciation and Federal taxes, of 
$643,379, compared with a loss of 
$590,012 for 1949. Of course, that 
showing could not have been made 
if there had been no Korean war 
market to raise the daily average of 
stock transactions from 1,023,321 to 
1,980,376 shares. That item alone 
boosted revenues by $1,100,000. 
From the very nature of his as- 
signment—to transform the Ex- 
change from an exclusive club to a 
national institution with a growing 
sense of obligation to the country at 
large—Schram made some enemies 
among the membership. But he will 
leave with far more friends than en- 
emies. “The Exchange,” he said in 
his valedictory, “has grown steadily 
in stature and prestige.” 


Examples of art appreciation are 
to be found in the most important 
quarters in Wall Street. When the 
news men went to the executive of- 
fices of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to hear the results of the divi- 
dend meeting and to have their quar- 
terly interview with the chairman of 
the board, they found a new exhibit 
of old prints on the walls of the con- 
ference room and, in fact, all the of- 
fices on the 19th and 20 floors. These 
represent the private collection of 
Irving S. Olds, the chairman. They 
number about 450; some had been in 
England and France but in recent 
years have been repatriated. 


Henry S. Morgan’s contribution 
to the capital of Morgan Stanley & 
Company as a limited partner was re- 
duced from $850,000 to $750,000 in 
the new partnership agreement, ac- 
cording to the fine print of the pub- 


lished legal notice. William Ewing’s 
contribution as limited partner was 
raised from $300,000 to $400,000 in 
the same agreement. Harold Stanley 
has a $100,000 interest as limited 
partner. 


Eugene Black, president of the 
World Bank, is a highly trained se- 
curities man. As such, he knows that 
part of the effort in the next piece 
of public financing in this market 
must be directed toward correcting 
the sour taste left by the $100 million 
serial issue floated in January of last 
year. That experience was enough 
to cure a skilled investment man of 
the notion that this kind of financing 
lends itself to the competitive bidding 
method. Mr. Black had a press lunch- 
eon the other day to set forth the 
new formula. The purpose also was 
to indicate when and for how much 
the bank would enter the market. 
These details were left vague delib- 
erately so that the market itself, re- 
porting through a large selling group 
acting on an agency basis, may dic- 
tate how much it is willing to take 
and what yield it wants on the money. 


Robert R. Young lost the first 
round in the Missouri Pacific fight, 
but this scrappy little thorn in the 
side of the railroad standpatters prob- 
ably will not stay down. Railroad 
men and bankers naturally suspect 
that Young’s motive for spending so 
much energy and advertising money 
to fight the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s reorganization plan is 
to save Alleghany’s stock investment, 
and to carry its voting interest over 
to the successor Missouri Pacific. The 
strongest arguments Young has used 
are ones to which even the conserva- 
tives can subscribe. 


There is no such thing as a five- 
day week for arbitrageurs when a 
deal like the $420 million American 
Telephone convertible debenture of- 
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fering is being processed. They 
started to forego Saturday holidays 
on January 27. 


United States Steel is proceeding 
with all possible speed to construct its 
new integrated steel plant in Penn- 
sylvania, just across the river from 
Trenton. Things will probably go 
along on schedule, possibly even more 
rapidly when the pressure is on, the 
executives think. But they are not 
so sure the same high pressure can 
be applied in developing the new 
Venezuela iron ore find. The “take 
it easy” complex of Latin Americans 
is something else to contend with. 
Chairman Olds reported rather sor- 
rowfully at a recent press -confer- 
ence that negotiations were suspended 
around the year-end while Venezu- 
elan officials took the usual weeks- 
long holiday. 


Average daily trading volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange last 
year increased to 1.98 million shares 
as compared with 1.02 million shares 
for 1949, a fact that is reflected in 
the operating results reported last 
week by the world’s largest brokerage 
firm, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. The firm, which derived 
65 per cent of its revenues from com- 
missions on the purchase and sale of 
listed securities, had a net profit last 
year of $12.5 million against $2.4 
million earned in the preceding twelve 
months. After contributions and 
taxes, a balance of $3.5 million net 
income remained for the partners as 
against $1.2 million left in 1949. 
According to managing partner Win- 
throp H. Smith, 1950 was the best 
year in the firm’s history. For ex- 
ample, Merrill Lynch last year did 
10.2 per cent of the round lot business 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
up from 9.3 per cent in 1949. The 
gain in odd lot business was even 
greater, rising to 14.7 per cent from 
13.7 per cent the year before. 


Fortune-Building Power 





Concluded from page 5 


Arbitrarily I assumed the purchase 
of 100 shares of each stock at a price 
half way between the high and low 
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prices of 1925. Stock splits, stock 
dividends and rights in some in- 
stances would have swelled investor 
holdings at the end of 1949 from 100 
shares to 3,920 shares of du Pont, for 
example, and to more than 1,000 
shares of a number of others—Gen- 
eral Electric 1,600, National Lead 
almost 1,800, General Electric 1,600 
and so on. 

The original cost of the entire list 


of 40 stocks would have been $485,-. 


125; the market value of all holdings 
at the end of 1949 would have been 
$1,765,294. In addition to this in- 
crease in capital, the investor would 
have received a total of $1,184,585 in 
dividends. In market gain and divi- 
dends his return on the original in- 
vestment would have been 508 per 
cent—an average of more than 20 per 
cent a year. For the 20 stocks in this 
first tabulation the original cost of 
$254,780 would have swelled to a 
market value of $887,979 at the end 
of 1949 and dividend income would 
have totaled $633,199, a return in 
market increment and dividends of 
503 per cent—again an average of 
more than 20 per cent a year. 

Had the table been carried through 
to the end of 1950 the result would 
have been even more exciting—that 
word appears justifiable. The value 
of the 20 stocks at the end of 1950 
would have been $944,771, dividends 
would have reached a total of more 
than $700,000 and the return in mar- 
ket enhancement and dividends would 
have been in excess of 550 per cent— 
an average of about 22 per cent a 
year. On the basis of recent prices 
the market value of the original $254,- 
780 investment was just over $1 mil- 
lion. 


Proof of the Pudding 


The study of course is not offered 
as a recommendation for the purchase 
of any particular stock at this time. 
It is presented, rather, as the proof of 
the pudding—the dollars-and-cents 
result of adhering to the policy 
FINANCIAL Wortp has advocated 
during all of its 48 years of publica- 
tion: the long pull accumulation of 
securities for income as the soundest 
of investment principles. 





The final article in this series by 
Mr. Guenther will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 37 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 22, 1951, to holders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Watter A, PETERSON, Treasurer 


February 3, 1951 
































NATIONAL CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 


On February 5, 1951, a regular 
quarterly dividend of 20c per share 
was declared on the Common 
Stock of the National Container 
Corporation, payable March 10, 
1951 to all stockholders of record 
February 20, 1951. 


HARRY GINSBERG 
Treasurer. 
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30 ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 





A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 15, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 19§1. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 24, 
1951. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
February 7, 1951 





























THE DAYTON POWER AND 
LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 


19th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50c per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on March 1, 1951 te 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 14, 1951. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
February 2, 1951 


























St 53rd 
Ban Consecutive 
tock Dividend 

oration 


® Directors of First Bank Stock 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
on January 17, 1951, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 25c per share on 
outstanding capital stock payable 
March 12, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 16, 1951. 


E. O. JENKINS, President 








Low Money Rates 

















BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of its Board of 
Directors held on Monday, Jan- 
uary 29, 1951, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share on its outstanding 
no-par capital stock, payable 


March 13, 1951 to stockholders of record at the close 


of business February 13, 1951 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 
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Concluded from page 3 


over inventories and facilities expan- 
sion are vigorously used, the problem 
of inflationary growth of bank credit 
will be mitigated.”’ Secretary Snyder 
views with alarm the inflationary ef- 
fect of adding $1.5 billion a year to 
Government outlays if rates on long 
term bonds were increased by one- 
half of one per cent, but ignores the 
minor points that part of this sum 
would automatically be recovered 
through income taxes and that his 
chief did not hesitate to pad the 1952 
budget with many times $1.5 billion 
of non-essential expenditures, and the 
major point that inflation could easily 
cost the country $1.5 billion a week. 
The Federal Reserve Board has at 
its disposal only three major expedi- 
ents for fighting expansion of bank 
credit. Under present conditions, rais- 
ing bank reserve requirements or the 
rediscount rate cannot prove very ef- 
fective, for the commercial banks can 
obtain funds at will by selling Gov- 
ernment securities to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. The third method— 
open market operations—is forced to 
work in reverse. The CEA concedes 
that “Because of the needs of debt 
management . . . general credit policy 
cannot be expected to be a major 
anti-inflationary instrument.” This 
leavés, as major attacks on the causes 
of inflation, only taxation and profit 
and wage controls—which for politi- 
cal reasons will not be effective—and 
the promotion of increased saving, 
which will be made more difficult by 
the failure to use other anti-inflation- 
ary weapons to the fullest extent. 
But regardless of the merits of the 
case on logical grounds, there seems 
little prospect that the Federal Re- 
serve view will prevail. President 
Truman held a conference with the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Com- 
mittee January 31, and later wrote a 
letter to Chairman McCabe stating, 
“As I understand it, I have your as- 
surance that the market for govern- 
ment securities will be stabilized and 
maintained at present levels.” There- 
upon it developed that no such assur- 
ance had been given. Governor 
Eccles said he was “astonished” at 
the President’s letter and released a 
memorandum describing the confer- 


ence which bore out his contention 
that no final settlement of the Treas- 
ury-Federal Reserve dispute had been 
reached. 

Later, Governor Vardaman, a Mis- 
souri crony of the President, who 
encountered some difficulty in obtain- 
ing Senate confirmation of his ap- 
pointment to the Board, issued a 
statement indicating that he felt the 
President had been misled as to the 
Open Market Committee’s reaction at 
the conference. He claimed to have 
said this to the other Committee 
members at the time; Mr. Eccles re- 
sponded, “He didn’t make any such 
statement.” Mr. Vardaman believes 
that Secretary Snyder’s action in offi- 
cially promulgating the Government’s 
interest rate program (a function of 
the Federal Reserve Board, not of 
the Treasury) settles the matter and 
should be supported by the Board. 
This view ignores the fact that the 
Board is responsible solely to Con- 
gress and is under no compulsion to 
take orders from the Treasury or 
even from the President. Neverthe- 
less, several other Board members 
are reported to be siding with Mr. 
Vardaman, and the chances of chang- 
ing the present interest rate policy 
thus appear remote. 

Accordingly, it appears likely that 
the artificially low current level of in- 
terest rates will prevail indefinitely. 
Under these circumstances, a floor 
has in effect been placed under prices 
of all high grade “money” bonds, cor- 
porates as well as Governments. A\l- 
though interest rates are by no means 
so important an influence on stock 
prices as on bond quotations, low 
rates do have a stimulating effect on 
equities. 


Movie Stocks 





Continued from page 19 


to come to an agreement with the 
Government. Originally, the theory 
was advanced that segregation of 
properties of the old companies would 
focus greater attention on underlying 
assets such as theater holdings and— 
as in the break-ups of public utility 
holding company systems—shares of 
the new companies would have a 
greater total value than the old sys- 
tem operated as a single entity. How- 
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ever, this has not materialized be- 
cause of the industry’s depressed 
status. 

The investor considering the rela- 
tive merits of production and exhibit- 
ing companies as compared with 
theater equities should keep in mind 
that producing divisions have always 
shown considerably wider earnings 
variations than theater operations. 
Present prices for the leading motion 
picture equities appear rather thor- 
oughly deflated and the financial posi- 
tion of the industry is strong. How- 
ever, dividend rates are covered by 
relatively narrow margins and unless 
the trend of earnings improves, pay- 
ments may have to be pared in some 
cases. Paramount Pictures and Co- 
lumbia Pictures turned in the best 
showings last year and the former 
company has been reducing its capital 
structure through open market pur- 
chases of its shares. Paramount is 
probably more closely identified with 
television than any other movie com- 
pany through its 29 per cent interest 
in Allen B. DuMont Laboratories. 
Better situated issues such as Loew’s 
Inc., Paramount Pictures, Columbia 
and Twentieth Century-Fox are 
worth holding in speculative accounts, 
but the industry’s long-term position 
cannot yet be regarded with optimism. 


Dividend Changes 


American Metal: 50 cents payable 
March 1 to stock of record February 20. 
Last year the company paid 25 cents in 
each quarter. In addition a year-end 
special of $1 and 5 per cent in stock 
were paid in December. 

Armour: $3 on the $6 prior preferred, 
in arrears, payable March 10 to stock of 
record February 27. This will reduce 
the arrearage per share to $4.50 as of 
January 1, 1951. 

Consolidated Vultee: Quarterly of 35 
cents payable February 27 to stock of 
record February 16. Previous payment 
was a year-end dividend of $1 on No- 
vember 17 last. Prior to that a stock 
dividend of 1-10th of a share of Air- 
fleets, Inc., common stock was paid 
March 31, 1950, for each share of Con- 
solidated Vultee held. 

Inland Steel: 75 cents payable March 
5 to stock of record February 14. The 
compere previously paid 50 cents quar- 
terly. 

Johnson & Johnson: 35 cents payable 
March 12 to stock of record February 
23. The company previously paid 50 
cents quarterly. Also a stock dividend 
at the rate of five shares for each 100 
shares, payable March 20 to stock of 
record February 23. 

Kalamazoo Stove: 
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15 cents on the 


common payable February 26 to stock 
of record February 13. In 1950 two 
payments were made, 10 cents in August 
and 20 cents in November. 

National Container: Quarterly of 20 
cents payable March 10 to stock of rec- 
ord February 20. The company paid 
15 cents in each quarter last year. 

Pacific Western Oil: 10 per cent. in 
stock payable March 15 to stock of rec- 
ord March 1. In 1950 the company made 
only one disbursement; on December 1 
one preferred share for each common 
held. Also initial quarterly of 10 cents 
on the new 4 per cent preferred ($10 
par) payable March 1 to stock of rec- 
ord February 16. 

Perfect Circle: 25 cents 
March 1 to stock of record February 9. 
The company paid 20 cents in prior 
quarters. 

Pittsburgh Coke: Quarterly of 25 
cents payable March 5 to stock of rec- 
ord February 20. Last year the company 
— four quarterly dividends of 20 cents 
each. 

St. Louis-San Francisco: 62% cents 
payable March 15 to stock of record 
March 1. In 1950 the “Frisco” road 
paid 50 cents in June and 50 cents in 
December. 

Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen: 30 cents quar- 
terly and 45 cents extra, both payable 
February 26 to stock of record Febru- 
ary 15. With this dividend the directors 
raised the quarterly rate from 10 cents 
to 30 cents. 

Standard Oil of California: 65 cents 
on the new common payable March 10 
to stock of record February 14. This 
is equal to $1.30 on the old stock which 
received quarterly payments of $1. 

Sunray Oil: 30 cents payable April 16 
to stock of record March 1. Previously 
the company had been paying 25 cents 
quarterly. 

Westinghouse Electric: Quarterly of 
50 cents payable March 5 to stock of 
record February 13. Last year the com- 
pany paid 40 cents in each quarter. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc. $60,000,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds due 1981. Com- 
petitive bidding. 

New England Power Company: $12,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1981. Competitive bidding. 

Central Illinois Light Company: 100,- 
000 shares of common stock. To be 
offered stockholders of record February 
13 on a 1-for-8 basis. Terms to be filed 
by amendment. 

Armco Steel Corporation: 884,000 
shares of common stock to be offered 
stockholders of record February 26 on 
1-for-5 basis. Terms to be filed by 
amendment. 

Southern California Edison Company: 
$35,000,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds due 1976. 

Southwestern Public Service Com- 
pany: 233,576 shares of common stock. 
(Offered February 6 to warrant holders 
at $14.75 per share.) 

Carolina Power & Light Company: 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Competitive bidding. 


payable | 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


8 7 ST CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 
the Common Stock of 40 cents 
per share, payable March 2, 
1951, to stockholders of record 
February 15, 1951. 

D. L. BARNES, JR. 


January 29, 1951 Treasurer 


Fi ing the C 


through na- a 
tion-wide subsidiaries— principally: #35 





Public Loan Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 


Citizens Finance Company 


‘lly 








INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE | 


Dividends have been declared by 

‘the Board of Directors as follows: 

CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
March 31, 1951) 











COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of $.37'2 
per share and in addition 
an Extra Dividend of 
$.122 per share 
The dividends are payable 
March 31, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 

March 15, 1951. 
PHILIP KAPINAS 
Treasurer 


OVER Resonal INUS.  § 
600 OFFICES pS co.| AND CANADA & 












January 23, 1951 






















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 62% cents 


per share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of said Company, pay- 
able March 10, 1951 to stockholders of 
ern 3 o’clock P. M. on February 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Braniff Airways, Inc. 


United States Lines Co. 





Incorporated: 1930, Oklahoma. Office: Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas. An- 
— First Monday in April. Number of stockholders (December 
» 1948): 4,592. 


Capitalization: 

Long term deb $3,097,359 

Capital stock ($2. 50 par) *1,000,000 shs 
*President T. E. Braniff owned about 28% December 31, 1948. 


Business: Operates 11,600 miles of air transport lines with 
main routes extending from Chicago and Denver to Texas 
Gulf and Mexican border points. Service also extends from 
Houston, Texas, to Lima, Peru; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; La 
Paz, Bolivia, and Asuncion, Paraguay. Applications have 
been made for extensions to Pacific Coast and additional 
South American countries. 

Management: Continues under alert and energetic founder. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $4.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $3.8 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$100,000. Book value of stock, $8.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943-46; none since. 

Outlook: Keen competition, high operating costs and rela- 
tively heavy dependence upon mail pay obscure the near 
and intermediate term outlook. Long term potential, how- 
ever, is bolstered by coordination of domestic operations 
with developing Latin American system. 

Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.54 $0.77 $0.85 $0.03 *D$0.52 $0.19 $0.22 %$0.77 
Dividends paid 0.15 0.60 0.60 0.45 None None None 0.25 

14% 21% 37% 3456 13% 10% 85% 13% 
11% 12% 17% 12 7 6% 6% 7™% 


“Revised. {Listed New York Stock Exchange November 1, 1943; 1943 low is over- 
—— tNine months to September 30 vs. $0.22 in same 1949 period. D— 
eficit. 





Gardner-Denver Company 





Incerporated: 1893, New Jersey; name changed from International a 
cantile Marine to present title upon merger with former subsidiary in 
1943. Office: 1 Broadway, New a Se ae A — meeting: First 
Tuesday after first Monday in June at 51 Newar' 


Hoboken, N. J. 
—" of stockholders 5) 31. 1949): Prefesed, 1,139; common, 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $29,805,992 
*Preferred stock 44%% cum. ($10 par) 135,874 shs 
Common stock ($1 par) 1,502,668 shs 


*Callable at $10.50. 


Business: Operates trans-Atlantic and Pacific shipping serv- 
ices. Conducts freight service to Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand, Philippines and the Far East. Company is 
is financing $28.1 million of the $70.0 million cost of a new 
48,000-ton superliner under construction. About 22% of 1949 
voyage revenues applied to two passenger and 78% to 46 
cargo vessels. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $11.1 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; market- 
able securities, $469,611; rec’ble from USMC, $1.6 million; 
accrued net differential subsidy, $8.1 million. Book value 
of common stock, $24.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: On International Mercantile Marine Co., 
capital stock, $2.00 in 1930 and $1.00 in 1931. Regular pay- 
ments on preferred; on common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of defense material shipments is a favor- 
able factor in medium term outlook. Over the longer term 
competition from foreign shipping impairs future prospects. 

Comment: Both issues are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 pve 1948 1949 1950 
“Earned per share... $1.07 {$1.15 $1.51 $5.67 $6.79 $2.24 $3.62 {$2.06 

ds paid None None None 1.00 §2.12% 2.50 2.00 2.00 


16% 25% 24% 21 16% 18 
7% 18% 16% ll 11% 14% 





4ncorporated: 1927, Delaware, as a merger of businesses established in 
42859 and 1905. Office: Quincy, Illinois. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday 
in March. Number of stockholders (January 5, 1950): Preferred, 121; 
‘common, 2,986. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. 
Common stock (ne par) 


*Redeemable for sinking fund at $101.50 through December 31, 1955 
less $0.50 each five years to $100.50 after December 31, 1960; callable 
otherwise at $103 through December 31, 1955, less $1 each five years 
to $101 after December 31, 1960. 


Business: Manufactures rock drills, air tools, hoists, air 
motors, drill steel equipment, rock drill accessories, various 
types of compressors, reciprocal pumps, centrifugal pumps, 
and drilling engines. Products are used chiefly in oil, mining 
and construction industries. Sales outside U. S. and Canada 
accounted for about 22% of the 1949 total. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $10.7 million; ratio, 7.1-to-1; cash, $2.0 million. Book 
value of common stock, $19.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid since issuance in 
1947; on common, 1927-31, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Sales to the mining, construction and other in- 
dustries are fairly well diversified, but company’s earnings 
pattern will continue to be largely shaped by the prevailing 
level of industrial activity. 

Comment: Preferred is semi-speculative; common is a busi- 
ness cycle issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $1.99 $1.62 $1.39 $2.42 1$2.88 $2.86 $3.18 5 41 
Dividends paid 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 1.70 1.70 75 


18% 28% 29% 22% 23% 19 bei 

15% 16% 17 14% 16% 15 17% 

~ *Earnings prior to 1946 based on old capitalization. tAfter inventory reserves, $0.76 
in 1947, $0.30 in 1948. {Listed N. Y. Stock ge March, 1944, previously 


—— Stock Exchange. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.60 in same 1949 
period. 
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*Includes operating differential subsidy, before possible recapture in 1943-48, after 
recapture provision in 1949-50. +Revised. FIncludes $1.92 liquidating distribution 
of Oceanic Steam Navigation Realization Co. §Paid 10% in stock. {/Preliminary. 





Carnation Company 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to succeed a business established in 1899. 
Offices: 5045 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 36, Calif. Annual meeting: 
Last Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 34; common, 1,913. 


Capitalization: 


By 000,000 
{Preferred stock SH % -_ ($100 par) 000 shs 
Common stock (no pi bos: ,490 shs 


*Held privately. tCallable for sinking fund at $101, otherwise at $105 
through — 1, 1951, less $1 every three years to $101 after October 
1, 1960; also callable at $101 from previous years undistributed net, and, 
from undistributed net junior stock = at $102.50 through October 1, 
1951, less $0.50 each three years to $101 after October 1, 1957 


Digest: With 34 milk plants, 61 receiving stations, 8 can 
factories and 7 grain mills, company is a major producer of 
evaporated, condensed, powdered and malted milk; operates 
15 fresh milk and ice cream plants and 31 distributing 
branches, and through its Albers Milling subsidiary, manu- 
factures packaged cereals in addition to animal, poultry and 
other feeds. In 1950, acquired Spear Mills, Inc. Working cap- 
ital, December 31, 1949, $31.5 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $10.2 
million; marketable securities, $2.7 million. Regular dividends 
on preferred; payments on common 1921-32 and 1934 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


*Earned per share... $3.67 %. ol $3.63 $4.88 $8.71 $8.85 $12.12 uses 
tEarned per share... 3.34 3.63 4.88 6.58 8.85 13.76 re 
§Dividends paid .... 2.00 : 4 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.00 4.00 $5.00 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 50% 48% 57% 68 55 53 prt 4 85 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 38% 41 42% 45 48% 40 40% 


*Before inventory, contingency and special plant reserves (credit in 1949). +After 
a adjustments. {Plus one share Carnation ecipiaeet Co. §Less Wisconsin dividend 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


ABC Vending 
Air Associates 
Allen Industries 
Allied Products 
Allied Stores......... Q75c 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg...Q75c 
Aluminum Co. Am.... 


Am. Gas & Electric. .Q75c 
Am. Investmenf IIl.. 
Am. Machine & Fdry.. .20c 
Am. Metal, Ltd 

Do 44% pif..... 


. Paper Goods 
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Armstrong Cork 
Artloom Carpet 
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Bristol-Myers 
Brown & Bigelow 
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Buckeye Pipe Lines... 
Buffalo Forge 
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Carman & Co 
Century Ribbon M..... 
inn. Milling Mach...Q35c 
SRI FE Q$1 


Columbia Broadcasting 
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. Vultee Aircrait... 

Cook Paint & Var..... 

Creole Petroleum 

Curtiss-Wright $2 
cl. A 


SCRUGGS CCC CRESS 


orl Om 


Dayton Pr. & Lt 
Do 3.75% pf. A...Q933%4c 
Do 3.75% pf. B...Q933%4c 
Do 3.90% pf. C...Q97%c 

Deep Rock Oil 5 

Delaware & Hudson.... 

Dominion Foundries & 


eee eeee ee eee ees 


2? vy 


Ded alas a rai 50c 
Emsco Derrick & Eq.... 
Endicott Johnson 


First Bank Stock Corp. Q25c 
30 


Firth Carpet QO 
Fishman (Mt H.) Co.. Sg 
po E10 
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Gen. Precision Equip... 
Gen. Tire & Rubber.. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


ree y: Q$1.25 
Geek: Atl. & Pac. Tea. Y$4 


Hammermill Paper . 
Hinde & Dauch Paper. 030c 
Howard Stores . 


Int’l Business Mach.... 
Int’l Cigar Mach 
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FEBRUARY 14, 1951 


Company 
Int’l Products ........ Q25c 
Iowa Public Service. .Q30c 
Iowa So. Utilities 

oo Q41%c 

Do 434% pf....... Q355¢c 
Jefferson — Sulph. ¢Q35c 

yg eee S35c 
; gs | ee 75c 
Johnson & Johnson..... 35¢ 


Kalamazoo Stove & F...15c 


6. . 3 ae 75c 
Kropp Forge............ 5c 
Lane Bryant ......... Q25c 
Lane-Wells .......... Q60c 
Lockheed Aircraft...... 50c 


Mapes Cons. Mfg.....Q60c 
May _ Stores..... Q90c 


De Gaze Pe....<. Q93%c 
Do $3.75 pf. 
SED katana Q9334c 
ea? 2 ae O85c 
arr Q35c 
Mercantile Stores..... Q25c 
Metal Textile......... Q10c 


Mid-Cont. Petroleum. .Q75c 
Midland St’l Prod.....Q75c 
ea Gas 
. SRS $1.50 
Do 515% pt... .Q61. 37% 
Do $5.10 pf...... Q$1.27% 
ee 2. eee Q$1.25 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg.. .50c 
Minnesota Pr. & Lt... .Q55c 
Mohawk Carpet M.. 'O75¢ 
Monarch Mach. Tool...30c 


National Acme........ Q50c 
National Container ..Q20c 
Nat'l Dairy Prod.....Q70c 
Nat’] Lead 7% pf. A.Q$1.75 
Nat’l Rubber Mach...... 25c 
Nat'l Starch Prod.....Q25c 


pf. , 
North. Natural Gas... .45c 
North. Penn. R.R...... -Q$1 


Ohio Seamless Tube... .50c 


Pacific Finance....... Q40c 
Pac. West. Oil 
ere Q10c 
Parker Pen.......... Q50c 
Ee oe E50c 
Pepperell Mfg. ...... Q75c 
RRR ei Sores E50c 
Perfect Circle ......... 25¢ 
Pettibone-Mulliken. ...Q50c 
Phelps Dodge........... $1 


Phila. Co. $5 pf...... Q$1.25 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc... ..Q25c 


Pitts. Plate Glass....... 35c 
Pitts. & W. Va. Ry..... 50c 
Plymouth Oil ........ Q50c 
Potash Co. Am......... 50c 
Purity Bakeries ...... Q60c 
Real Silk Hosiery M. oe 
Richardson Co.......... 5c 
Rio Grande Val. Gas.. _" 
Ryan Aeronautical...... 10c 
St. Louis, San Fran- 

i Se 62%4c 

Do 5% pf. A..... Q$1.25 
St. Louis Southwest. 

a re 5 


Hidrs 
Pay- of 
able Record 
3-20 3-1 
3-1 2-15 
3-1 2-15 
3-1 2-15 
3-29 3-7 
3-10 2-28 
3-20 2-28 
3-12 2-23 
2-26 2-13 
6-1 5-10 
3-28 3-15 
3-1 2-15 
3-15 2-21 
3-14 3-23 
3-15 3-1 
3-1 2-15 
3-1 2-15 
3-1 2-15 
Si #245 
3-15 3-1 
3-15 2-16 
3-1 2-19 
3-15 2-15 
4-1 3-12 
3-1 2-20 
3-1 2-20 
3-1 2-20 
3-1 2-20 
3-10 2-16 
3-1 2-10 
3-9 2-23 
3-1 2-19 
+2 27 
3-10 2-20 
3-10 2-19 
3-15 2-21 
3-22 3-2 
3-2 2-10 
4-2 3-9 
3-26 3-2 
2-25 2-16 
3-15 3-5 
3-1 2-13 
3-1 2-16 
2-27. 2-15 
2-27. 2-15 
2-15 2-8 
2-15 2-8 
3-1 2-9 
2-20 2-10 
3-9 2-23 
4-1 3-9 
3-12 2-28 
3-5 2-20 
42 3-9 
3-15 2-20 
3-26 3-2 
3-1 2-8 
3-8 2-16 
3-15 2-23 
3-2 2-23 
3-12 2-13 
3-12 2-21 
3-15 3-1 
3-15 3-1 
2-23 2-16 





Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
St. Regis Paper...... QlSc 3-2 2-10 | 
Sears, Roebuck....... Q50c 45 3-1 
Seeger Refrigerator..... 35c 3-9 2-16 
Serrick Corp. Cl. B...Q40c 3-15 2-26 
Sheaffer Pen......... Q30c 2-26 2-15 
+) Bede neaeaeseewe E45ce 2-26 2-15 
Simonds Saw & Steel...60c 3-15 2-23 
Southwestern El. Ser.. Q20c 3-15 3-2 
Southwest. Pub. Ser.. _ 3-1 2-21 
| Spencer Shoe.......-.. 10c 2-28 2-15 
Squibb (E. R.) & 
WE. Heavens due nds 040c -] 2-23 
Wi BPO fc adadsss 21 - 4-16 


' 
— 


Standard ‘Oil ( Calif.) . . 
Standard Oil (Ohio). soe 
Standard Products..... 15¢ 


WO PWR WWUW 
dNO 

AN LOwWOCK MH 
w 
‘ 
wn 


Sterling Brewers....... 25c -1 3-24 
Sterling Drug........ Q50c - 2-16 
OO Bn iiss 30c -1 3- 1 
, a ee Q50c -5 2-9 
Television Electronics 

DN hs aktviddntasae 15c 2-28 2-16 
Texas Gulf Producing.Q35e 3-10 2-26 
Thrift Stores, Ltd.....*20e 4-2 3-15 
Tide Water Assoc. 

a0 since snes Q40c 3-2 2-9 
Timken Roller Bearing.75c 3-10 2-20 
Tishman Realty & 

2 le al ec ER as Q35e 3-27 3-15 
Truax-Traer Coal....Q35¢ 3-9 2-28 
Union Tank Car...... Q65c 3-3 2-16 
United Carbon...... Q62%c 3-10 2-16 
Se; Or Seeasascdéecs WQ50c 3-9 2-23 
Sh 2. POs ccudttanes 45c 3-15 3-1 
U. S. Steel 7% pf...Q$1.75 2-20 2-5 
Universal Cons. Oil.. -Q50c 2-28 2-13 

SP ccecddbacwianiass E$1 2-28 2-13 
Vanadium-Alloys: St’l....$1 3-2 2-14 
Van Raalte Co.......... 65c 3-5 2-15 
Venezuela Syndicate..... Sc 3-1 2-16 
Virginia Coal & Iron....$1 3-1 2-16 
Virginia El. & Pwr.. 0Q30c 3-20 2-28 
Walgreen Co.......... QO40c 3-12 2-15 
West Penn Electric..... 50c 3-19 3-1 
Western Auto Supply.Q75c 3-1 2-19 
Westinghouse 

Pam TOON iiss ciecs Q50c 3-15 2-15 
Winn & Lovett Groc..Q20c 3-10 2-26 
Winnipeg El........... *50c 4-16 3-5 
Woodward Iron...... Q50c 3-24 3-9 

Das kisuaseonen E50c 3-24 3-9 

Accumulations 


Armour & Co. $6 pf...... $3 3-10. 2-27 
Crystal Oil Ref. $6 pf....$1 3-1 2-15 
Gen. Steel Cast. $6 pf....$3 4-2 3-21 
Havana El. & Util. 


PORE ii ckccctewases 75c «02-15. 2- 1 
N. Y. —_ & St. L. R.R. 
OE ar $45 3-5 2-16 
Rivershie Cement $1.25 
ee ae aera 50c 42 3-16 
Standard Gas & El. 
5g ae erer $1.75 4-25 3-30 
err $1.50 4-25 3-30 
Stock 
OS ree 350% 3-14 2-16 
Johnson & Johnson..... 5% 3-20 2-23 
Pacific West. Oil...... 10% 3-15 3-1 
Omission 


Wright Aeronautical. 





*In Canadian funds. +Reprinted. [Only payment 
thus far in 1951. BM—Bi-monthly. E—Extra. 
Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annually. Y—Year-end. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Firth Carpet Company 





A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 





i} d: 1888, New York, business originally established in 1884. 
Office: 295 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 

ee SO See AP ae oe eres Se $3,200,000 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. ‘‘A’’ ($100 par)...............- 10,000 shs 
SO I RUN INED ois ox oc napsaeesiveeseeeneacabaeeneen 581,546 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100, otherwise at $101 through December 
31, 1951 less $0.50 each year to $100 after December 21, 1958, 

Business: Manufactures wool pile broadloom rugs and 
carpets and narrow goods in the principal types of weave 
and construction such as Chenille, Wilton, Velvet and Ax- 
minster. Trade names include: Primitive, Firthminster, 
Cellini, and Woolturf. About 90% of output is sold through 
wholesale distributors, the remainder to mail order houses 
and large institutional consumers. Combined plants have 
annual capacity of about 5.6 million square yards. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1950, $7.0 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $994,863; marketable 
securities, $234,450; inventories, $6.8 million. Book value of 
common stock, $13.62 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings closely follow the volume of 
disposable income and the amount of new building. Increas- 
ing use of synthetic fibres in place of wool should make 
company less vulnerable to raw wool price fluctuations. 


Comment: Preferred stock is inactive; common is subject 
to cyclical influences. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.26 D$0.14 $0.61 $2.44 $2.60 $3.91 $1.95 *$2.16 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.80 1.25 1.60 1.25 1.30 
Kis ea nesswhven Listed N. Y. S. E. 28% 21% 20% 17% 14% 
MO sta neascesuvene — July, 1946 —— 16 14% 14% 11% 10% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.33 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





International Salt Company 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, to acquire established perenne: 
Seranton 2, Pa., ‘and 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
meeting: Third "Monday in April at 117 Main 8t., 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 2,394. 


Capitalization: 


LE LOR, MEE 5s bak as seek seeuesrendse keeweneesecceuteren 
7Capital stock (no par) 


Offices : 
Annual 
Slatheghca, . a % 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee) 


*$840,000 
0,000 shs 





*Bank notes. {Stoekholders vote April 16, 1951, on proposed two-for-one 
stock split. 

Business: World leader in its field; produces about one- 
quarter of all salt consumed in the U. S. Product is derived 
from mineral deposits in New York, Louisiana and Michigan, 
and from evaporation of brine. About 75% of production is 
rock salt which is used by practically every basic industry. 
Package brands are Sterling, Retsof and Avery. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $2.3 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $20,146. Book value of stock, $55.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915 to date. 

Outlook: Operations and earnings are characterized by sta- 
bility, although sales to some extent follow the general busi- 
ness cycle. Policy of selling under long term contract avoids 
sharp price fluctuations. 

Comment: Stock is a good grade income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per ere. « .-*$2.94 $2.70 $2.82 $4.95 $6.77 $7.31 $6.93 *$3.19 
Dividends paid ‘on, aa 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.50 
a are 44 47 57 70% 58% 64 61 70 
SPE 39 39% 42% 52% 46% 52% 50 52 





*Six months to June 30 vs. $2.21 in same 1949 period. 
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incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as outgrowth of a business established in 

1889. Office: 143 East Kinney St., Newark 1, N. J. Annual meeting: 

March 30. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 900 

Capitalization: 

RN OUND SUNN, Oyo cee ene ences bbe net Sst Ste SANE ORIOL weEN None 

oe eee ee. Sees eee 248,483 shs 
Business: 


Company is the world’s largest in its field; 
dresses, cures, dyes and blends raw furs received on consign- 
ment from furriers and fur dealers, including muskrat skins 
sold as Hollander Seal. Subsidiary, Hollandérizing Corp. of 
America, cleans and renovates fur and fur trimmed gar- 
ments. 

Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $1.7 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $155,904; U. S. Gov’ts, 


$29,550; receivables, $1.7 million. Book value of stock, $19.05 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-28; 1934-37; 1941 to 1948. 


Outlook: Serving the fur garment industry, the business 
normally reflects retail demand for furs, which is affected 
by trends in consumer incomes and also is responsive to style 
changes and seasonal influences. 


Comment: Representing a luxury industry, the stock has a 
definitely cyclical character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. es 73 «$1.58 $1.69 $3.11 $2.23 $1.01 $0.06 $0.15 
Dividends paid...... 1.50 1.50 4 hf "1.25 1.00 1.00 None None 
Perr rere 17% 21% 26% 40 20% 16% 15% 17% 
Es ig swans eee Mik 7 13% 17% 18 14% 9% 8% 10% 

*Also 5% in stock. Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.43 in same 1949 period. 
D—Deficit 





Philadelphia Company (Pittsburgh) 





Incorporated: 1871, Pennsylvania. Office: 435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh 


19, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): Preferred, 11,761; common, 1,001. 
Capitalization: 

EE ee eT er ee ee ye ee $104,288,305 
ay md preferred and minority interests................ 229, 
Own 1 term deb 


ebt 

Bg Se eer nee 
*Preferred 5% mon-cum. ($10 par)..............0-.0- seer 
+Preference stock $5 cum, (nO par).......6.....2ee- seen eee 53,8 88 8 
+Common 0 gS. a eer yee er re 5,190,657 = 


ae Net callable. {¢Callable at $110. tStandard Gas owns approximately 
96.8%. 


Business: Long an intermediate holding company of the 
Standard Gas & Electric system, subsidiaries Duquesne Light 
and others served Pittsburgh and surrounding territories, 
with electric service accounting for 69.9% of 1949 revenues 
and gas most of the remainder. All gas interests since have 
been divested and amended plans await SEC approval. 


Management: Controlled by Standard Gas & Electric. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital (pro forma) May 
31, 1950, $4.1 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $15.3 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $475,000. Book value of common stock, $7.08 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common 1898 to date. 


Outlook: With operating costs apparently leveling off and 
industries in Pittsburgh area at peak operation under De- 
fense program and to supply non-military needs, results over 
the medium term should continue satisfactory. Longer term 
prospects can be better determined after dissolution plans 
receive final SEC approval. 


Comment: Senior issues are of good grade; common has 
been a consistent dividend payer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. ie . $0.92 $0.76 $0.71 $0.77 $0.89 $1.22 $0.74 
Dividends paid ..... 0.55 0.57% 0.55 0.55 0.82% 0.70 0.70 
ny (N. Y. Curb). a 11% 16% 20% 13% 11% 17% 24% 
Low (N. Y. Curb).. 5 8% ll 9% 9% 8% 17% 





*Nine months to September 30; no comparison. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 


SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; . 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 


inaugurate your program ; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each 


new step is necessary ; 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position ; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 


your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


(8) 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 





My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [) 
a SO Te ST Pee, ee ee 


ADDRESS 
Feb. 14 





FEBRUARY 14, 1951 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 15: Associates Investment ; 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon Foundry ; Cen- 
tury Electric; Chamberlin Co., Davison 
Chemical; First National Stores; Joy 
Mfg.; Lily-Tulip Cup; Selby Shoe; South- 
ern Pacific; Tennessee Corp.; Texas Gulf 
Sulphur; Timken Detroit Axle. 


February 16: Advance Aluminum Cast- 
ing; American Sumatra Tobacco; Bayuk 
Cigars; Diana Stores; Dobeckmun Co.; 
Geo. A. Fuller Co.; Glen Alden Coal; 
Hazeltine Corp.; Joslyn Mfg. & Supply; 
Kennecott Copper; Lehn & Fink; Musko- 
gee Co.; Studebaker Corp.; United Car- 

n. 


February 19: Bendix Aviation; Carna- 
tion Co.; Cutler-Hammer; General Re- 
fractories; Hollinger Consolidated Gold; 
Mangel Stores; Michigan Bumper; Pow- 
drell & Alexander; Southland Royalty; 
United Fruit. 


February 20: American Colortype; 
American Cyanamid; American Laundry 
Machinery ; Basic Refractories ; Beech-Nut 
Packing; Briggs & Stratton; Carey, Bax- 
ter & Kennedy; Driver-Harris; Georgia 
Power; Glenmore Distilleries; Martin 
Parry; Mesta Machine; Newmont Min- 
ing; Penick & Ford; J: C. Penney Co.: 
Pittsburgh Forgings; H. H. Robertson 
Co.; Seeger Refrigerator; Frank G. Shat- 
tuck Co.; Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist. 


February 21: Abbott Laboratories; 
American Stores; Apex Smelting; Bridge- 
port Gas Light; Bulova Watch; Chese- 
brough Mfg. Consolidated; Cream of 
Wheat; D W G Cigar; Detroit Steel 
Corporation; Dome Mines; Great North- 
ern Paper; Gruen Watch; National Cash 
Register; Page Hersey Tubes; Pennsyl- 
vania Salt; Phoenix Hosiery; Raybestos 
Manhattan ; Scovill Manufacturing ; Scran- 
ton Lace; Seaboard Finance (Delaware) ; 
Sunbeam Corporation; Udylite Corpora- 
tion; Union Sugar; Viking Pump; Wal- 
dorf System; West Virgina Coal & Coke: 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


















“THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WOOLENS” 


AY the meeting of the Board of 
Directers of American Woolen 
Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 


$1.00 share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Steck payable March 15, 1951 to 


Pn olders of record February 28, 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable April 
16, 1951 to stockholders of record 
April 2, 1951. 

A dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the Common Steck, payable March 
15, 1951 to stockholders of record 
February 28, 1951. 

Transfer books will be closed on 
February 28, 1951 on all three 
classes of stock outstanding and will 
re-open March 28, 1951. 

Dividend checks will be mailed by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York. 
F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer. 
February 8, 1951. 

















Redemption 
Date Amount Date 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp.—deb. 3s, 
BE Mas cdadudetiwuesand exter 150,000 Mar. 1 
Towa-Illinois Gas & Elec. Co.—lIst 
a ey eee ee 80,000 Mar. 1 
Kokomo Water Works Co.—lIst 
mtge. ser. A 5s, 1958.......... Entire Mar. 5 
Los Angeles Transit Lines—Ilst 
mtge. S%s, 1950-58......cc.0. Entire Mar. 1 
Pere Marquette Ry.—lst mtge. ser. 
; RR gare 240,000 Mar. 1 
Phillips Petroleum Co.—deb. 2%s. 
BOG Naddwah helnetcn.b 0 ektwsbixes 15,000,000 Apr. 24 
Railway & Light Securities Co.— 
OONR.. to: Diss. 19GB u.... cee cece Entire Mar. 1 
Richmond Terminal Ry.—Ist mtge. 
= RRs Sree ar ae 28,000 Mar. 1 
Western Pacific R.R. Co.—lst 
SS A re Entire Mar. 1 
Wheeling Steel Corp.—lst mtge. 
of. om. C Sis, 1978. ..0.0... 887,000 Mar. 1 
Empire District Electric Co.—lst 
mtge. ser. 3%8, 1969.......... 53,000 Mar. 1 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


194th 
Censecutive Dividend 
A dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company has been declared 
this day, payable on March 10, 
1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on February 
9, 1951. The stock transfer books 
will remain open. 
Rosert FISHER 
Treasurer 


BINDER 


especially designed for your 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fit 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
graph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped. in gold (N. Y. City 


buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax). 
Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly 


refunded if not satisfied. 








January 26, 1951 
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FREE BOOKLETS ° ° 
Financial Summary 
Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of . 
these booklets will be sent direct <—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 230 
from the issuing firms to which = 240 — ae Conse 
your request will be forwarded. 7 i asi 
Booklets are not mailed out by 200 220 
Financial World itself. aaa 215 cal 
Confine each letter to a re- 180 
quest for a single booklet, 160 INDEX OF 210 
Rie eee ne 140 Yo {INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205] Be . 
address. 120 Federal Reserve Board 200 Sut 
Free Booklets Department ‘ one 
FINANCIAL WORLD 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 191 N DJ F MA 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. NR: Com 
© . 1950 
Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- Trade Indicators “ Jan. 20 ‘an Feb*3 Feb. 4 a 
swering questions about savings plans which {Electrical Output (KWH)..........0...0000- 6,909 6,970 7,099 6,062 Conti 
afford consistent dividend income and ree- | gcrect Operations (% of Capacity)...........- 100.9 — 101.3 96.7 915 
sonable safety. . | Freight Car Loadings..........sc.ceseeeecees 779,816 784,185 +780,000 = 524 
Watching Service—Folder describes news di- ‘ Cont 
gest, geared to individual securities, which is Sen. 17 Phony -——— om 
aveneaelbiines sito staat: onal sale trees er ( Federal }.... $31,290 $31,438 $31,541 $24,486 
: . i] deus hat | {Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |... 17,972 18,018 18,120: 13,918 § Cook 
mec Ray te holdin “ shai en cre ant ica {Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members f.... 1,441 1,528 1,554 1,384 
see cers Read ae ‘cooy of Hix ccoeler 18U- 5S. Gov't Seeurttin........ | 94 ’ 32,634 32,443 21,205 24,796 
é& ‘ie {Demand Deposits ......... Cities 51,702 51,643 51,220 47,767 con 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— ;  estints 97 200 27 028 27045 26 928 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- | 1 Money in Cireniation. .....-» eee fe 1206 “on sr 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” | Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. ’ ‘ . 
Odd Lot Trading — An interesting booklet | ~qo00,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. Core 
which explains ~ advantages = odd lot U 
trading for both large and small investor. : 
Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
SEC Regulations — Latest booklet covering Closing Dow-Jones © Jan. = — February -—1951 Range—, 
Regulation S-X for 1951, an indispensable | Averages: 31 1 2 3 5 : High Low Con 
guide in the preparation of data for the |30 Industrials. 248.83 250.76 252.78 253.92 255.17 254.62 255.17 258.99 
registration of securities and other reports |29 Railroads . 86.58 8852 89.12 89.27 90.08 89.85 90.08 78.36 
required by the Securities & Exchange Com- |15 Utilities ... 42.23 4217 4242 42.44 4241 42.39 42.44 4147 cos 
mission. 65 Stocks 93.36 94.39 95.08 95.36 9587 95.68 95.87 88.31 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- —_ reeny 
cast of financial and business conditions in- | petails of Stock Trading: 31 " 2 3 5 6 _ 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic | Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 2,340 2,380 3,030 1,390 2,680 2,360 
ee Se Se Oy Fie NE lasek cesses 1181 1,166 = 1,189 1,044 1,197 ‘1,207 
nee tie neue nere: Number of Advances............ 420 ‘588 639 485 514 "346 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's | Number of Declines............. 505 322:ti—«‘«a si (asi ita (GC 
digest of facts on the protection of vital | Number Unchanged ............ 256 256 267 266 236 ~~ 261 
records, currency and other valuables against | New Highs for 1950-51.......... 93 106 182 110 166 69 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. New Lows for 1950-51.......... 0 1 0 0 0 7. oo 
Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- Bend Trailing: 
SO olegee at Te adiekie te orniee ots | Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 10343 103.44 103.41 103.39 103.47 103.43 ; 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,400 oa $5,680 $1,860 yee “ 4,660 
rent girs ctite een Me ful hints on | "Average Bond Yields:  “Jan.3. Jan.10 Jan.17 Jan.24 Jan.31. “High Low. 
dha, Mme ae Gran ee. PAW waccesscncesa: 2.623% 2.617% 2616% 2.617% 2.620% 2.623% 2.616% Bc 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. R cineedadsdeedsesss 2.888 2.879 red ett a 2.888 came 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing eee senses 3.143 3.126 3.11 11 10. 3.143 ‘ 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with | “Common Stock Yields: Cr 
description of a graphic service. 50 Industrials ...... 7.14 7.08 6.90 7.01 6.85 7.14 6.85 
Electric Typewriter —New brochure on the |20 Railroads ........ 6.17 6.19 5.79 5.99 oo 6.19 aa 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several |20 Utilities ......... 6.09 6.04 5.97 6.01 9 6.09 ‘: Cr 
features, which contribute to the efficiency er 6.99 6.94 6.75 6.87 6.71 6.99 6.71 
of the secretary or typist. *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
Tax-exempt sce 8 _ pions Investors— Ce 
Municipal bonds have attracted increasing , ‘ 
investments from businessmen, according to The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Feb. 6, 1951 
a new 40-page pamphlet, which discusses tax- eee Net ‘ 
exemption features, income potentials and the Traded Jan. 30 Feb. 6 Change 7 
safety of these obligations. Packard Matte Car ..oii 6 kis csacccieecds 289,600 4% 5% + % 
High-Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- Pas: 6k ons cadhawewnnnedamaeiss 200,600 3% 3% + % 2 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now | Radio Corporation of America........... 164,600 19 185% — % " 
selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 | Canadian Pacific Railway...............+. 126,900 265% 26% +% 
dividend rate. Calinhan Zipe-Leed «.....6.05050.0s0c0i0 115,100 3% 4, + % 
Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion |Sunray Oil ............eeccceeceeeeeeees 115,100 18% 20% +15 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings | Pan American World Airways............ 113,300 11% 1134 + % 
program of an individual with a view to in- |General Motors ..............eceececeeee 112,600 50 51% +14 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- |New York Central Railroad.............. 109,800 24% 245% + % 
quate safety. eel THN inc icin da Bak cde oSee kas 105,100 8 8% +% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is part 8 of a tabulation which 


recommendation but a statistical record 



































will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Curb Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1946 
Consolidated Engineering . Listed N. Y. Curb Exch 
. October, 1950 
Earnings D$0.008 D$0.007 $0.05 $0.04 $0.04 $0.19 
Dividends .... Initial payment December 4 
Consolidated Gas Utilities... 2% 1% 2% 5 6% 10% 
1% 1% 1% 2 4% 536 
Earnings k$0.45 k$0.71 k$0.99 $0.88 k$0.95 
Dividends .... None None 0.10 0.10 0.30 
41 50% 76% 
Low 31% 31 32 43% 
Earnings $3.72 $2.78 $2.99 $3.52 
Dividends . $2.50 $2.50 $1.25 $2.50 
J 1% 2% 2% 6 
. 1% 1 1% 2% 
) Earnings $0.13 $0.14 $0.14 $0.13 ° 
4 Dividends ... 0.20 0.20 0.10 0.12 0.12 0.12 
2 Listed N. a Curb Exchanges 4 
a July, 1917 . - 2% 
h) Earnings j$0.70  j$0.09  j$0.07 j$0.08 j$0.11  j$0.38  j$0.32 
4 Dividends .... None one None v0.08 v0.13 v0.19 0.20 
Continental Fdry. & Machine. High 8% 12% 15% 15 29% 33 19% 
Low 7% 8% 9 13% 15% 10% 
| Earnings m$3.72 m$6.04 m$4.27 m$4.64 m$4.03 mD$1.27  m$1.89 
6 Dividends ... 0.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.62% 0.50 
8 Cook Paint & Varnish 11% 10% 13 17% 30 44 41% 
4 6% 7% 9 12 15 24% 26 
Earnings m$2.43 m$1.57 m$1.44 m$1.67 m$1.74 m$7.58 m$12.38 
6 Dividends .... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 3.35 
7 i Cornucopia Gold Mines % % 11/16 24 3% 1% 
g 1/32 1/16 h, 7/16 K 7/16 
2 Earnings D$0.07 D$0.06 D$0.05 D$0.05 D$0.04 D$0.04 
Dividends .... None None None None None None 
9 7% 14 32% 83 
7% 6% 12 14% 31 ne 2 
(After 3-for-1 split ews neat ees: 26% 185% 
eke eee itis ante: 13% 9% 
Earnings $0.84 $0.93 $1.54 $1.42 $4.54 $2.96 
& Dividends ... 0.58 0.33 0.33 0.50 1.28 1.75 
1% 1 2% 8% 7% 4% 
" % 11/16 1% 2 3 2% 
- $0.39 $0.25 $0.23 $0.26 $0.49 $0.55 


Crowley, Milner 


Earnings 
Dividends 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Crown Central Petroleum.... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


Earnings 
Dividends ... 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 


None 
2 


% 
eD$0.34 
None 
19% 
12% 
$1.76 
1.00 

% 

1/16 
jD$0.19 
None 


———-Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 


None 


1% 


4, 
e$0.71 
None 
19 
11% 
$0.50 
0.75 
5/16 
3/32 
j$0.02 
None 


November, 1945 


2% 

y) 
a$0.64 
None 


2% 
1% 
$0.66 
0.20 
1% 
11/16 
j$2.24 
0.10 


% 

1/16 
D$1.38 
None 
14% 
4% 
j$2.10 
1.50 


2% 
1 
D$1.01 


None 
2% 
1% 

$0.85 

None 


1% 

1 
a$1.64 
None 
3% 
1% 
$0.006 
None 
1 


j$0.18 
0.10 


KR 

7/32 
D$1.45 
None 
15% 
10 
j$4.63 
2.50 

2 

1% 
D$1.45 


None 
1% 

1 
$0.14 


None 


4% 

1% 
a$1.70 
None 
4% 
2% 
$0.57 
0.10 
2% 
11/16 
j$0.17 
0.10 


1% 


\ 
D$1.44 
None 
22% 
11 
j$1.23 
1.00 
3% 
1% 
$0.26 
None 
3 

1% 
$0.15 
None 


None 
3% 
2 


e$0.66 
None 


28% 
22% 
$2.33 
1.25 


1% 


j$0.06 
0.05 


12% 
3% 
a$1.16 
None 
9% 
3% 
$1.26 
0.25 
3% 

2 


j$0.18 
0.10 


4% 


Y% 
D$1.49 
None 
26% 
19% 
j$5.11 
3.00 
19% 
3% 
$2.35 
None 
4% 
2% 
$0.35 
None 


None 


6 

2% 
e$0.70 
None 
34 

24 
$2.43 
1.25 
4¥4 

1 
j$0.09 
0.05 


16% 
10% 


None 


17% ° 
8 


a$1.03 
None 
11% 
7% 
$0.80 
0.25 


9 

3% 
j$0.23 
0.10 
6% 
2% 
D$1.67 
None 


32% 
22% 
j$3.14 
1.50 
47% 
12 
$1.90 
None 
11% 
4% 
$0.42 
None 


None 
6% 
3 


e$0.58 
None 


38 
24% 
$3.13 
1.75 
5% 

2 
j$0.09 
0.05 


22 
9 


None 
23% 
10 
a$2.02 
0.25 


None 
6% 
3% 
e$1.08 
None 
43% 
25% 
$5.06 
2.85 
2% 
1% 
j$0.05 
None 
14% 
7% 
h$0.84 
None 


10% 
6 


a$1.66 
0.25 


7¥% 


4 
$0.90 
0.25 
6% 
3 

j$0.35 
0.20 
3% 
1% 
D$1.71 
None 


26% 
17% 
j$10.68 
3.50 


17 
7% 
$0.11 
None 


8 

5% 
$0.99 
None 


3.00 
1% 
9/16 
j$0.05 
0.03 


7% 


2 
hD$1.81 
None 


6% 

5 
a$0.86 
0.25 


8% 

5% 5% 
$3.90 D$0.12 
0.25 None 


3% 3% 

2 1% 
j$0.27 j$0.02 
0.15 None 
3 4% 

1% 1% 
D$1.35. D$0.72 
None None 


20% 19% 
16% 14% 
j$8.35 j$3.55 
3.00 2.25 
11% 15% 
5% 5% 
$0.88 $0.28 
None None 
8 8% 
4% 4h 
$0.97 $0.24 
0.75 0.25 


8 
5% 
$0.50 


a—12 months to January 31, following year. e—12 months to April 30. h—12 months to July 31. 
Jectober 31. m—12 months to November 30. p—dAlso paid stock. s-——Paid in Canadian funds. 
nonths, D—Deficit. 


j—12 months to September 30. 
v—-Fiscal year payments. 


k—12 months to 
y—Six months. z—Nine 
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‘tinted by C. J. 


‘ew York, N. Y. 


O’BRIEN, Inc. 





Demonstrating a few uses of the 


“Route-Van”—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


How can you please trained seals—and trained salesmen? 


Not to mention sportsmen and laundry- 
men, milkmen and people in many other 
different businesses? You wouldn't 
think one product of an auto factory 
would please them all — but it did! 


Our engineers were working on ways 
to improve merchandise delivery vans 
— the kind your milkman, cleaner and 
baker probably use. They discarded 
old ideas — put imagination to work to 
create a new kind of vehicle—and came 


up with the Dodge “Route-Van.” 


Then ithappened! An animal trainer 
bought one for his seal. Fishermen 
used them for mobile cabins. There’s 
a traveling phonograph shop in one, a 
restaurant in another, and a “highway” 
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hardware store. And people in many 
kinds of businesses found this “room- 
size” van just right. 


It’s shorter, for easier parking and 
shorter turns — yet there’s so much 
more room inside. Its doors are wider, 
its floor “curb-high.” A new chassis, 
new steering, new springing, a new 
“split” rear axle... all these. features 
make it fit many purposes. 


Businessmen find they can give you 
better service, at lower cost, when they 
use this new van. It’s another big ex- 
ample of the way we use practical. 
creative imagination at Chrysler Cor- 
poration to make trucks, and cars, 
better each year. You'll find many 
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other proofs of these better values 
when you see the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. 


Driver-salesmen as well as owners like the new 
Dodge "Route-Van."" Wider doors and lower floors 
make their work easier. They're smart-looking vans 
as they drive up to your door, too. 
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